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After many years in research in various 
major fields of sociology Robert E. Park is now 
engaged in setting forth the basic framework of 
his sociological system. One phase of this was 
published in an earlier article, “Reflections on 
Communication and Culture.’ In the present 
article, “Symbiosis and Socialization,” he is 
dealing with the field of human ecology in its 
relation to social organization and collective 
behavior. Dr. Park is professor emeritus of 
sociology at the University of Chicago and 
visiting professor of sociology at Fisk Univer- 
sity. 
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to a symposium on “‘The Relation between the 
Individual and the Group” from the stand- 
points of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, 
and cultural anthropology. The remaining 
papers in this number are further contributions 
to the same theme. 


In the paper, “Field Theory and Experiment 
in Social Psychology: Autocratic and Demo- 
cratic Group Atmospheres,” Ronald Lippitt de- 
velops the experimental approach derived from 
field theory in social psychology in a study of 
authoritarian versus democratic leadership 
methods. Mr. Lippitt is a research assistant of 
Dr. Kurt Lewin, lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. 


John Dollard in his article, “Culture, So- 
ciety, Impulse, and Socialization,” defines and 
differentiates these concepts which he proposes 
as basic in the field of social psychology. Dr. 
Dollard is a member of the staff of the Yale In- 
stitute for Human Relations, author of The 
Criteria for a Life History, Southern Town, and 
co-author of Frustration and Aggression. 


In his paper “Emile Durkheim and Sociolo- 
gismic Psychology” Harry Alpert reviews the 
contribution of Durkheim and warns against 
certain dangers involved in its use in sociological 
research. Harry Alpert, instructor at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, received his 
doctorate degree in June of this year at Colum- 
bia University with a dissertation on ‘Emile 
Durkheim’s Sociology.” 


“A Note on George H. Mead’s The Philoso- 
phy of the Act” by Samuel M. Strong attempts 
to give an interpretation from the standpoint 
of social psychology of Mead’s last posthumous 
volume. Mr. Strong is a graduate student at 
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34,864 cases of mental disorder ad- 
mitted to state hospitals and private 
sanitariums during a 13-year period 
constitute the basic data for this eco- 
logical study which shows certain 
distinct relationships between types 
of mental disorders and types of 
local communities in a large city. 
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forms of social pathology, such as juvenile 
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been placed on the study of schizophrenic 
psychosis. 


Ecological and statistical data pre- 
sented in a series of 37 maps and 96 
tables show the differential distribu- 
tion of the types of mental disorder— 
schizophrenia, manic depressive psy- 
chosis, general paralysis, and alcoholic 
psychosis. 
Offers information to anyone dealing with 
the problem of the disorganized personality, 
the problem of community reorganization, 
and community mental hygiene. Psychia- 
trists and sociologists will find value in the 
basic statistical data relating mental dis- 
order to certain aspects of social life. 
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most advanced Indian culture of North 
America. In spite of Spanish conquest 
in 1540, later Mexican contacts, and 
still later Americanization, their native 
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integrated, and capable of changing 
without breaking down. This compre- 
hensive two-volume work analyzes and 
interprets their complex social life and 
elaborate ceremonialism, rich in prob- 
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social scientist, and the student of re- 
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SYMBIOSIS AND SOCIALIZATION: A FRAME OF 
REFERENCE FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 


ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 


There are two fundamental types of interaction, namely, competition and com- 
munication, which are everywhere active in bringing into existence and maintaining the 
types of social order and organization characteristic of society. While these two prin- 
ciples operate everywhere in human society, they are by no means wholly or always 
absent in forms of association characteristic of the lower organisms. So-called plant 
and animal communities exist everywhere in which the different species live together 
in forms of association that may be described as symbiotic rather than social. Animals, 
and particularly insects, exhibit forms of association that are fundamentally familial, 
and based less upon competition than upon instinct and communication. In human 
society competition is progressively limited, as secial relations become stabilized, by 
tradition and custom and by a moral order. In so far as the customary and moral order 
prevails over temporary impulses ‘and interests of its individual members, society will 
be capable not only of concerted but consistent collective action. Social institutions 
are, in the first instance, effects of the efforts of societies to act collectively. The so- 
called “group mind” is merely a body of traditions, understandings, sentiments, and 
ideologies accumulated through conversation and communication, which make for any 
social group, social intercourse, understanding, and collective action possible. Socializa- 
tion is the process by which the individual finds, at its various levels of social organiza- 
tion—ecological, economic, political, and moral or cultural—his place and function in 
society. The process by which the immigrant is incorporated in any social and cultural 
order is the reverse of that by Which an individual born into a society finds his place 
in it. 


I, HUMAN SOCIETY AND HUMAN ECOLOGY 
Human society everywhere presents itself to the disinterested 
observer in many, but particularly in two, divergent aspects. 
Society is obviously a collection of individuals living together, like 
plants and animals within the limits of a common habitat, and it is, 
of course, something more. It is, though perhaps not always, a col- 
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lection of individuals capable of some sort of concerted and con- 
sistent action. 

Viewed abstractly, as it appears, perhaps, to the geographer or to 
the demographer, who scrutinizes it with reference to numbers, 
density, and distribution of the individual units of which it is made 
up, any society may seem no more than an agglomeration of discrete 
individuals, no one of which is visibly related to, or dependent upon, 
any other. 

Closer observation of this seemingly unco-ordinated aggregate 
is likely to disclose a more or less typical order and pattern in the 
territorial distribution of its component units. Furthermore, as 
numbers increase this pattern is likely to exhibit a typical succession 
of changes. Such a settled and territorially organized society is 
ordinarily described as a community. 

A more searching inquiry is likely to reveal the fact that this par- 
ticular society, and others of the same type, so far from being, as 
the demographer might be disposed to conceive them, mere aggre- 
gates of statistical entities, are better described as constellations of 
interacting individuals, each individual unit strategically located 
with reference to its dependence upon every other, as well as upon 
the common habitat. One further item: the whole constellation will 
be in a state of more or less unstable equilibrium. 

This condition of unstable equilibrium permits a community to 
preserve at once its functional unity and continuity—.e., its identity 
in time and space—by the constant redistribution of its population 
with relatively minor readjustments of the functional relations of its 
individual units. In such a community the existing territorial order, 
as well as the functional relations of the individuals and of the 
groups of which the population is composed, will be measurably 
controlled by competition or, to use a more inclusive term, by what 
Darwin described as the “‘struggle for existence.”’ 

This, in brief and in substance, is the conception of human 
society as it appears from the point of view of human ecology. The 
main point is that the community so conceived is at once a territorial 
and a functional unit. 

Described in this fashion, abstractly, and without reference to its 
other and more concrete characteristics, the human is not essentially 
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different from the plant community. I should like to add, if the 
comment were not wholly irrelevant, that it is a comfort in these 
days of turmoil and strife to realize that society and human beings, 
when in repose, do retain and exhibit some of the dignity and 
serenity of plants. 

There is another point of view from which one may look at 
society—a point of view from which it does not appear as a com- 
munity, not at least as a mere agglomeration of relatively fixed and 
settled units, but as an association of individuals participating in a 
collective act. The most obvious illustration of such a unit, the 
family, preserves its identity and integrity not merely when it is 
settled but when it migrates. Communities can hardly be said to 
migrate. Other examples of collective entities that act are mobs, 
gangs, political parties, pressure groups, classes, castes, nationali- 
ties, and nations. Anything that migrates in mass—a swarm of bees, 
a pack of wolves, or a herd of cattle—is likely to exhibit some or all 
of the characteristics of such societies as are capable of collective 
action. 

It seems that every possible form of association is or should be 
capable, under certain circumstances, of collective action. But there 
are types of communities, the individual members of which live in a 
condition of interdependence that is sometimes described as social, 
which are, nevertheless, quite incapable of collective action. With 
the extension of commercial intercourse to every natural region of 
the earth one may perhaps say that the whole world is living in a 
kind of symbiosis; but the world community is at present, at least, 
quite incapable of collective action. — 

Symbiosis is ordinarily defined as the living together of distinct 
and dissimilar species, especially when the relationship is mutually 
beneficial.‘ But Wheeler, in his notable volume on the social insects, 
says that social life—all social life—‘‘may, indeed, be regarded 
merely as a special form of symbiosis.” Other writers would, per- 
haps, be disposed to regard every form of symbiotic relationship as 


* See An Ecological Glossary (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1938), 
p. 268. 

? William Morton Wheeler, Social Life among the Insects (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1923), Pp. 195. 
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in some sense and to some degree social. At any rate there are many 
forms of human association in which there is co-operation sufficient 
to maintain a common economy, but no communication and no 
consensus sufficient to insure anything like effective collective ac- 
tion.’ Any association in which widely scattered individuals uncon- 
sciously compete and co-operate, or by exchange of goods and 
services constitute themselves an economic unit, may be described as 
an entity that is symbiotic rather than social; that is, in the re- 
stricted sense in which the term is used when we think of the family 
as the prototype of every other species of social group. 

But there are forms of association in which human beings live 
upon society as predators or parasites upon a host; or they live 
together in a relation in which they perform, directly or indirectly, 
some obscure function of mutual benefit but of which neither they 
nor their symbionts are conscious. All these varied forms of associa- 
tion may be described as examples of symbiosis, but they are forms 
of association that are not social in the sense in which that term is 
ordinarily applied to human relations, particularly such relations 
as are recognized by the custom and enforced by the expectation of 
the “customers.” 

One remembers the so-called “silent trade,” of which we have 
some infrequent accounts in the history of European contacts with 
primitive peoples. Here there is contact—some sort of understand- 
ing but no custom. Was this form of association symbiotic or social? 
This is clearly a marginal case.‘ And then there are in India the 
“criminal tribes” and pariah peoples who live in a kind of symbiotic 
relation with other peoples of that country. And there are finally 
the occupational castes, where individuals and groups of individuals 
live and work together under the terms of some general understand- 
ing but do not eat together or marry. Castes are not species and 
they do, in spite of regulations forbidding it, interbreed. However 
caste relations may be regarded in some sense as symbiotic, since 
they bring peoples together in economic and industrial relations 
while they prohibit the intimacies and understandings which seem 


’ 


3 Robert E. Park, “Reflections on Communication and Culture,”’ American Journal 
of Sociology, September, 1938, p. 192. 
4P. J. Hamilton Grierson, The Silent Trade (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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necessary to participation in single moral order—such an order as 
one expects to find in a society democratically organized. 

It is quite possible for castes to live together, each performing a 
distinct function in the economy of which it is a part. But it is likely 
to be difficult, though not impossible, for castes to participate in a 
collective act, such as is involved in the formation of a national state. 
The government of India is likely, when and if it achieves its inde- 
pendence of England, to retain its imperial character, since it will 
continue to be a collection of ethnic and linguistic minorities. Na- 
tionalism and imperialism, also, for that matter, invariably assume 
the existence of a kind of solidarity which is ordinarily created in the 
process of acting collectively, but which involves active participa- 
tion of all individual units in the common purpose. 

There are, of course, a great many kinds of collective action; the 
most elementary and the most pervasive is undoubtedly mass migra- 
tion. Bees swarm, birds migrate, and human beings rush madly 
hither and yon in search for some new El Dorado or in hope of 
achieving somewhere a new Utopia. Collective action of every sort 
requires some form of communication; only in this way is it possible 
to achieve and maintain a concert and a consistency in the move- 
ments of individual units that we ordinarily ascribe to an act, in 
contrast with the casual and undirected movements in which mere 
impulse finds expression.’ 

It is apparent that we are concerned here with different types of 
association brought about and maintained, in the main and on the 
whole, one by competition and the other by communication, or 
both. The one is symbiotic and takes the form, ordinarily, of a 
division of labor among competing organisms or groups of organisms. 
The other is social in the ordinary and more restricted use of that 
term and is based on communication and consensus, which implies 
a kind of solidarity based on participation in a common enterprise 
and involving the more or less complete subordination of individuals 
to the intent and purpose of the group as a whole. 

The way in which competition and communication function, the 

5’ Walter Heape et al., Emigration, Migration and Nomadism (Cambridge: W. 


Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1931), pp. 137-46; Charles Elton, Animal Ecology (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 132-33. 
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one to bring about the further specialization and individuation of 
the individual and the other to bring about the integration and 
subordination of individuals to the interests of society, I have indi- 
cated in the paper on “Communication,” cited above. What re- 
mains to be made clear is how these two types of organization, the 
symbiotic and the social, interact and combine to bring about the 
specific types of association—ecological, economic, political, or cus- 
tomary and cultural—which distinguish the institutions of society 
or the types of social organizations which constitute the subject 
matter of the several social sciences, ecology, economics, politics, 
and sociology. 

Sociology, as ordinarily conceived, is primarily concerned with the 
nature and natural history of institutions; with the processes by 
which institutions develop and eventually evolve the specific and 
stable forms in which we know them. But customary cultural and 
moral relations are notoriously dependent on, and responsive to, 
political, economic, and, ultimately, those more elementary associa- 
tions brought about by the sheer struggle for existence. And besides 
that, the more intimate and familial types of association grow up 
within an environment created by the freer, more individualistic, 
and secular association of a political and economic society. 


II. INSTITUTIONS AND COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


Institutions have their setting in actual interests and affairs of 
ordinary life and sometimes arise quite suddenly in response to the 
pressure of some necessity—a flood, a famine, a war—anything 
which makes collective action urgent. This is, at any rate, the way 
in which fascist institutions have arisen in Italy and Germany. 
Labor organizations, for example, came into existence in order to 
carry on strikes and to direct the slow-burning revolution which is 
gradually transforming the capitalist system. Courts of arbitration 
have arisen in the same way in order to deal with the conflicts of 
capital and labor in situations where, because of the existence of a 
constitutional struggle, administrative law could not be effectively 
applied in dealing with the situation. 

Not every social movement terminates in a new institution, but 
the necessity of carrying on programs initiated in some social 
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emergency has been responsible for many if not most modern and 
recent institutions. Nor is it always possible to determine precisely 
the point at which a social movement merges into an institution. 
The ladies of the Y.W.C.A. used to say that theirs was not an institu- 
tion but a movement. This was intended, perhaps, to distinguish it 
from the Y.M.C.A., which presumably had been a movement but 
had become an institution. Every social movement may, however, 
be described as a potential institution. And every institution may 
in turn be described as a movemént that was once active and erup- 
tive, like a volcano, but has since settled down to something like 
routine activity. It has, to chdnge the metaphor, defined its aims, 
found its place and function in the social complex, achieved an 
organization, and, presumably, provided itself with a corps of func- 
tionaries to carry on its program. It becomes an institution finally 
when the community and the public it seeks to serve accept it, 
know what to expect of it, and adjust to it as a going concern. An 
institution may be regarded as finally established when the com- 
munity and the public in which and for which it exists claim as a 
right the services to which they have become accustomed. 

Other institutions arise more slowly and less obviously. Coming 
into existence under such circumstances, institutions are likely to be 
more deeply rooted in tradition and in the habits and human nature 
of the individuals of which the community is composed. In the 
natural course institutions may thus come to exist less as instru- 
ments for the performance of social functions than as interests of 
their functionaries or of one of the several classes of which the 
community is composed. In the latter case they are likely to impose 
themselves as a discipline and as external forms of control upon the 
generations that grow up under the influence of their tradition. 

Much more might be said in regard to the manner in which social 
movements initiate and are eventually superseded by institutions. 
Social movements seem, in many instances, to be the source and 
origin not merely of new institutions but of new societies. But there 
are other aspects of collective behavior which, for the purposes of 
this paper, are more interesting and significant. 

Sumner distinguishes between institutions which are (1) enacted 
and (2) institutions which are crescive—that is, institutions which 
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grow up and take form in the course of the historic process and those 
which, in so far as they are the product of reflection and rational pur- 
pose, have the character of an artifact rather than of an organism. 
In the long run, however, every institution will tend to have the 
character of something that is at least indigenous to the situation 
and the society in which it exists. The distinction Sumner makes is 
obvious enough. We do set up institutions and expect them to go 
like machines. Society is always more or less a work of art. On the 
other hand, institutions are always, finally, the accumulated effects 
of tradition and custom; they are always in process of becoming 
what they were predestined to be, human nature being what it is, 
rather than what they are and were. 

There is, as Sumner says, implicit in every institution a concept 
and a philosophy. In the efforts of men acting together to pursue a 
consistent course of action in a changing world this concept emerges 
and the philosophy which was implicit becomes explicit. It may 
take the form of a rationalization or a justification for the institu- 
tion’s existence—what might be described as the institution’s 
apologia pro vita sua. Although there may be implicit in the practices 
of every institution an idea and a philosophy, it is only in a changing 
society where it becomes necessary to defend or redefine its func- 
tions that this philosophy is likely to achieve a formal and dogmatic 
statement; and even then the body of sentiment and ideas which 
support these principles may remain, like an iceberg, more or less 
completely submerged in the ‘‘collective unconscious,” whatever 
that is. It is furthermore only in a political society, in which a pub- 
lic exists that permits discussion, rather than in a society organized 
on a familial and authoritative basis that rational principles tend to 
supersede tradition and custom as a basis of organization and con- 
trol. Besides, mankind has never been as completely rational in 
either its behavior or its thinking as was once supposed. As Sumner 
remarks, “‘property, marriage, and religion are still almost entirely 
in the mores.’” 

It is, however, in the nature of political society that every class, 
caste, institution, or other functional unit should have its own 
dogma and its individual life-program. In a familial society, dogma 


* William Graham Sumner, Folkways (New York: Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 54. 
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and ideology may perhaps be said to exist potentially and in the egg. 
They are not so likely to be stated formally as a rule or principle of 
action. 

One of the recent extensions of the realm of the social has been 
the inclusion in the field of sociological investigation of the subject 
of knowledge itself. “The principle thesis of a sociology of knowl- 
edge is,” as Mannheim has stated it, “that there are modes of 
thought which cannot be adequately understood as long as their 
social origins are obscured.””? 

This means that, from the point of a sociology of collective be- 
havior, the ideology of a society or of a social group is, like its cus- 
toms and its folkways, an integral part of its social structure and 
that one can no longer proceed on the assumption that “the single 
individual thinks. Rather it is more correct to insist that he par- 
ticipates in thinking further what other men have thought before 
him.’”® 

The ideology of a class, caste, or social group seems to perform 
the same role in the functioning of a collective unit that the indi- 
vidual’s conception of himself performs in the function of his per- 
sonality. As the individual’s conception of himself projects his acts 
into the future and in that fashion serves to control and direct the 
course of his career, so in the case of a society its ideology may be 
said to direct, control, and give consistency, in the vicissitudes of a 
changing world, to its collective acts. 

The psychiatrists seem to have been the first to direct attention 
to the importance of the individual’s self-consciousness in the under- 
standing of his behavior. They were, also, among the first to take 
account of the fact that the individual’s conception of himself, as 
long as he is socially oriented and sane, is always a more or less 
accurate reflection of his status in one or more social groups. 

In somewhat the same fashion sociologists, some of whom got their 
inspiration and took their point of departure from Karl Marx, have 
arrived at the conclusion that the ideologies, not merely of economic 
classes but of cultural groups generally, are a by-product of their col- 

7 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), 


p. 2. 
8 Tbid., p. 3. 
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lective acts. “It is not,” as Mannheim puts it, “men in general who 
think, or even isolated individuals who do the thinking, but men in 
certain groups who have developed a particular style of thought in 
an endless series of responses to certain typical situations character- 
izing their common position.’’ 

This extension of the field of sociological investigation to include 
the natural history of the ideas, ideologies, intellectual dogmas, and 
those unconscious understandings which make concert, collective 
action, and above all conversation and discussion, possible, has 
brought within the purview of systematic investigation those very 
elements, in personality and in society, namely, the conceptual and 
rational, which scholasticism had forever put beyond the sphere of 
an empirical science and the possibility of a naturalistic explanation. 

The theory that the state is a legal construction and in that sense 
a logical artifact has remained the last stronghold of a sociology that 
conceives itself as a philosophy rather than as a natural or empirical 
science. As a matter of fact the sociology of knowledge might well 
serve as prolegomena to the study of what has sometimes been 
referred to, although in the language which Mannheim expressly 
repudiates, as the “group mind.”*® The rather ghostly conceptions, 
“group thinking,” “group mind,” including the “general will” have 
haunted the minds of writers on political science and sociology, when- 
ever and wherever they have tried to conceive the intrinsic nature 
of the bond which holds men together in such manner as makes 
collective action possible. 

Almost the first attempt to investigate and describe collective 
behavior was Gustave Le Bon’s volume, The Crowd: A Study of 
Popular Mind.“ The character of the crowd, or of the psychological 
crowd, as Le Bon described it, was that of a heterogeneous group 
which, under the influence of some contagious excitement, had 
achieved a momentary but relatively complete moral solidarity in 
which every individual was completely submerged and dominated 
by the mood and purpose of the group as a whole. He said: 


9 Ibid., p. 3. 1° Tbid., p. 2. 


™ New York, 1900; see also Park and Burgess, /ntroduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924 ed.), p. 869. 
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The psychological crowd is a provisional being formed of heterogeneous 
elements, which for a moment are combined, exactly as the cells which con- 
stitute a living body form by their reunion a new being which displays char- 
acteristics very different from these possessed by each of the cells singly.” 
But the solidarity by which a heterogeneous and casually assembled 
collection of individuals is transformed into a ‘“‘new being”’ is, 
naturally, not anything physical. It is, to use Le Bon’s term, 
“‘psychological.”’ The crowd, when organized, behaves according to 
the “law of the mental unity of crowds,” and it is just the consensus 
and moral solidarity thus achieved which Le Bon describes as the 
“mind of the crowd,’’ which gives that omnium-gatherum the char- 
acter of a social entity. 

In contrast with the organized or psychological crowd is the 
crowd in dissolution, i.e., the crowd in a state of panic, a stampede. 
In such a stampede the excitement may be quite as contagious as it 
is in the organized crowd but it will not express itself in a collective 
act. On the contrary the crowd in a state of panic acts as if every 
individual were for himself and “devil take the hindmost.” 

Le Bon, more than any other writer, has been able to lend to his 
conception of the collective mind a sense of reality which is lacking 
in other descriptions of the same phenomenon. Mary Austin, who 
writes interestingly but somewhat mystically of the behavior of 
sheep and shepherds, speaks of the “flock mind.” Elsewhere we 
hear of the “‘public mind” or the “medieval” or the “modern” mind 
where, in the context, we are not certain whether those terms refer 
to an individual type or to a collective unit. 

However, none of these is the kind of social unit with which 
Mannheim is concerned in his studies of the sociology of knowledge. 
The collective mind which he has sought to investigate is not that of 
a crowd where there is complete unanimity but rather that of a 
public where there is diversity of sentiments and of opinion. Never- 
theless there is in such a public an underlying and more or less un- 
conscious unanimity of purpose and intent. Consensus, under the 
circumstances, takes a more complex form which in logic is de- 
scribed as a “‘universe of discourse.”” One purpose of Mannheim’s 
studies seems to have been to bring into clear consciousness this 


12 Tbid., p. 880. 
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underlying unity and identity of intent which exists, or may exist, 
within the obvious diversity of opinions and attitudes. Character- 
istic of a public or any group involved in conversation and discus- 
sion is what I may describe as the dialectical process. But the 
dialectical movement of thought, in the course of a discussion, tends 
to assume the character of a collective act. 

The group mind, so called, whatever else the implication attached 
to the term, is always the product of communication. But this com- 
munication takes different forms in the crowd and the public. In 
the case of the mob or the psychological crowd communication 
takes place, to be sure, but individual A is not able to distinguish 
-his own attitude from that of B, and vice versa. As Mead puts it, 
“one form does not know that communication is taking place with 
the other.’’ Le Bon seeks to express the same idea when he describes 
as one of the incidents of the formation of a crowd the “disappear- 
ance of conscious personality and the turning of feeling and thoughts 
in a definite direction.’’*4 

In the public, communication takes the form of a conversation; 
an interchange of attitudes or, as Mead describes it, a ““communica- 
tion of gestures.”’ In this form of communication individual A be- 
comes aware of his own attitude by taking the role of B. In this 
way A sees his own act from the point of view of B and each partici- 
pates, from his own point of view, in the collective act. This, says 
Mead, “‘carries the process of cooperative activity farther than it 
can be carried in the herd as such, or in the insect society.””"5 


Ill. PLANT COMMUNITIES AND ANIMAL SOCIETIES 


In the meantime there has drawn up on the margins, if not quite 
within the framework of the social sciences, a body of organized 
knowledge that calls itself sometimes biological but more often 
sociological, but is, in any case, concerned with relations that are 
not ordinarily regarded as social; and it is concerned also with organ- 
isms, like plants and animals, which live together in forms of as- 
sociation that do not, in the sense that the term social applies to 


13 George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), P- 7 2. 
™ Park and Burgess, of. cit., p. 887. *S Mead, op. cit., pp. 253-55. 
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human beings, constitute them a society. Such, for example, are the 
plant associations, first observed and described by plant geogra- 
phers, one of whom was the Danish ecologist, Eugenius Warming. 

In 1895 Warming published a volume entitled Plantesamfund 
(Plant Community) in which he described the different plant species 
living together within the limits of a habitat as “‘practicing” a kind 
of natural economy and by so doing maintaining relations which 
constituted them a natural community. It is this economy and this 
community which is the special subject matter of the science of 
ecology.’ Ecology has been described as “an extension of economics 
to the whole world of life.’’*? But it is at the same time, as Charles 
Elton put it, not so much a new subject as a new name for an old 
one. It is a kind of natural history.” 

A vast literature has come into existence since Warming’s first 
attempt to describe and systematize what was known at that time 
of the communal life of plants, and this literature has been suc- 
ceeded in turn by similar studies of plant and animal communities 
as well as of insect and animal societies. Ecology is concerned with 
communities rather than societies, though it is not easy to distin- 
guish between them. Plant and animal sociology seems to include 
both forms of association. A plant community is, however, an as- 
sociation of diverse species. An animal society is more likely to be, 
like insect societies, an association of familial or genetic origin. 

The first ecological studies were, however, geographical, con- 
cerned quite as much with the migration and distribution of plants 
and animals as with their dependence upon their physical habitats. 
More recently, following a cue suggested by Darwin in his Origin 
of Species, ecological studies have investigated not merely the in- 


6 Ecology is a term first used by Ernest Haeckel, the distinguished German biologist, 
in 1878, and is derived from the Greek otkos, which means house and is the root from 
which the word economics was coined. 


7H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and G. P. Wells, The Science of Life, Vol. III 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1931), chap. v, p. 961. 


%8 Animal Ecology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1927), p. 1; “Species that form a 
community must either practise the same economy, making approximately the same 
demands on its environment [as regards nourishment, light, moisture, etc.], or one 
species present must be dependent for its existence upon another species, sometimes to 
such an extent that . . . . symbiosis seems to prevail between them” (Eugenius Warm- 
ing, Oecology of Plants [Oxford, 1909], p. 12). 
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teractions and interdependencies of the plants and of plants and 
animals, including man, living in the same habitat but they have 
studied the biotic community itself in so far as it seemed to exhibit 
a unitary or organismic character. This emphasis upon the com- 
munal organization of plants and animals has more and more dis- 
posed students to describe the social and ecological relations of all 
living organisms in the language of the social sciences, of economics, 
of sociology, and even of political science. 

Recently, W. C. Allee published a volume’? which he described 
as “A Study of General Sociology.’ It was, in fact, a sort of first 
book of animal sociology since it dealt with what happens to animals 
when they come together temporarily in large numbers, like bats in a 
cave or bees in a swarm. These associations were inevitably, under 
the circumstances, of the elementary and abstract sort which mere 
propinquity enforces. Such aggregations are, in fact, mere popula- 
tion units in which there is spatial integration, to be sure, but no 
indication of social solidarity. 

This publication was followed by the translation from the German 
of an imposing volume by J. Braun-Blanquet,”° in which the com- 
plexities of the interrelations and interactions of the plants and 
plant species that constitute a plant community—including the 
physical conditions under which this communal life is maintained— 
are systematically analyzed and described. 

Ecology is, it seems, in the way of becoming a social, without ceas- 
ing to be a biological, science. It is still concerned with the physical 
conditions which make plant and animal life possible, but the life 
for which these conditions exist, is not that of the different species 
merely but of some sort of social entity or superorganism of which 
the species are integral parts. 

The effect of this extension of the concept of society and the 
social to include every form of association short of parasitism in 
which organisms of the same or different species practice a natural 
economy seems to extend indefinitely the number and the variety 
of social relationships and of social entities with which a general 
sociology is concerned. ‘“‘The whole field of interrelationships of 
"9 Animal Aggregations (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

20 Plant Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1932). 
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organisms,”’ says Allee, “must be taken as the content of a general 
sociology.”** This conception of the social indicates a wide field for 
taxonomic exploration since it suggests that the realm of the social 
is coterminous with the active interaction of living organisms in 
what Darwin described as ‘‘the web of life.’”’ It is in this sense that 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of the species may be regarded, as 
J. Arthur Thompson says, as an application of a sociological prin- 
ciple to the facts of natural history. 

Meanwhile the area within which a world-wide struggle for 
existence is operative is steadily expanding and, seeing that microbes 
travel by the same means as men, the dangers of disease and the 
dangers of war tend to grow pari passu with increased use of every 
form of transportation, including the most recent, the airplane. 
Thus the web of life which holds within its meshes all living organ- 
isms is visibly tightening, and there is in every part of the world 
obviously a growing interdependence of all living creatures; a vital 
interdependence that is more extensive and intimate today than at 
any other period in the course of the long historical process. 

In spite of the extraordinary variety of associations which the 
studies of the plant and animal sociologists have revealed, all or 
most of the more general types seem to be represented in human 
society. In fact one thing that makes the study of plant and animal 
associations interesting is that plant and animal communities so 
frequently exhibit, in strangely different contexts, forms of associa- 
tions that are fundamentally like those with which we are familiar 
in human society. Besides, they exhibit, singly and in isolation, 
types of association which in human society are overlayed by other 
later and more elaborate forms. For example, the plant community 
is an association in which the relations between individual species 
may be described as purely economic. The plant community, in 
other words, is not, as is the case of insect and animal societies, a 
genetic association in which the individual units are held together by 
natural and instinctive ties of family and the necessities of procrea- 
tion and the protection of the young. 

Plants cast down their seeds on the ground from whence they 
are borne away on wind, wave, or any other convenience which 


1 Op. cit., p. 37- 
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chance offers. Thus plants once established on the soil and in a 
habitat are obviously immobile, but the plant species are more easily 
and widely dispersed than animals. Plants of the same species, be- 
cause they make the same demands upon the natural resources of 
the habitat, are likely to be dispersed by competition. For the same 
reason plants which make different demands upon the natural re- 
sources—i.e., light, moisture, and the chemical elements which they 
take from the soil and air—tend to become associated because, as 
each species finds its niche in the community, competition is 
diminished and the total production of the plant community, if one 
may speak of production in this connection, is increased. 

Plant communities do not, of course, act collectively as animals 
do, but the associations they form, partly by a natural selection of 
species and partly by adaptation and accommodation of individuals— 
as in the case of the vine and the fig tree—do, by diminishing com- 
petition within and by resisting invasion from without, make more 
secure the life of the community and of the individuals of which it is 
composed. 

The plant community is perhaps the only form of association in 
which competition is free and unrestricted, and even there competi- 
tion is limited to some extent by the mere passive resistance offered 
by the association and co-ordination of different species of which the 
community is composed. This limitation of competition is, how- 
ever, purely external and not the result, as in the case of animals and 
man, of either instinctive or intelligent inhibition.” 

The needs of plants as of every other organism are twofold. There 
is the need to preserve the individual in his struggle to complete 
his own life-cycle and there is the need of preserving the continued 
existence of the species. Plants provide these two necessities, how- 
ever, in ways that differ fundamentally from animals or at least from 
those animals that maintain a family and a social existence. Braun- 
Blanquet says: 

2 “Primitive man, just as much as civilized man, has his own strong inward and 
outward ties and inhibitions beyond which he cannot go (Thurnwald); and the be- 
havior of an animal is determined in exactly the same way by the inner and outer 
restraints which are imposed upon it. Whosoever believes that sexual inhibitions do 


not exist for animals is on the wrong road altogether” (Friedrich Alverdes, Social Life 
in the Animal World |New York, 1927], pp. 12-13). 
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The principles of usefulness, of division of labor, of conscious support, of 
marshaling all resources for the accomplishment of a common purpose do not 
exist in the plant world. The struggle for existence rules here undisturbed. It 
regulates directly or indirectly all the unconscious expressions of the social 
life of plants. Herein lies the deep and fundamental difference between the 
vital relations of plant and those of animal communities.* 


Insect societies, as contrasted with the freedom and anarchy of 
plant communities, are well-nigh perfect examples of an industrial 
regimentation and of a communism in which the individual is com- 
pletely subordinated to the interests of the society. The explanation 
is that insect societies are merely large families in which the func- 
tions, not only of the sexes but of so-called castes, are fixed at 
birth in their physiological structure.”4 

This does not mean that there is in insect societies nothing that 
corresponds to the symbiotic forms of association characteristic of 
plant communities. On the contrary, social insects, notably the 
social ants, live in symbiotic relation with a number of other insects. 
In fact, as Wheeler remarks, “ants may be said to have domesti- 
cated a greater number of animals than we have and the same state- 
ment may prove to be true of their food plants which have been 
carefully studied.’’s 

It is more difficult in the case of the social animals than of the 
social insects to define the difference between forms of association 


23 Op. cit., p. 5. 
24.... In striking contrast with men, ants have to be built for their jobs. They do 
not make tools; they grow them as parts of their bodies... . . Each species of ant is 


thus built specially for its own particular kind of life and is quite unadaptable to any 
other. Even within the single community there is the same kind of specialized physica 

diversity. Only the males and females have wings; the neuters grow up wingless. The 
neuters have much bigger brains than the males or the queens; but, as they never have 
to fly, their eyes are smaller. .... This physical diversity goes hand in hand with diver- 
sity of behaviour. The males do nothing but fertilize the queens when the time comes. 
The queens lay eggs eternally. The workers have the instinct of tending the young, the 
soldiers are impelled to bite and snap in defence of the colony. The workers of one kind 
of ant keep ant-cows, but never look at grain or make raids on other ants. Those of a 
second are only graminivorous, those of a third live by slave-labour. Thus the division 
of labour in an ant-community, unlike the division of labour in a human community, 
is based on marked, inborn individual differences of structure and instinctive behaviour 
between its members (Wells, Huxley, and Wells, op. cit., IV, 1163-64). 


s Op. cit., p. 17. 
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that are symbiotic and those which are social. Thus Alverdes” dis- 
tinguishes between what he calls associations (mere collections) and 
societies. By associations he means those aggregations of animals 
that otherwise carry on a solitary existence, but do, at some period 
in their seasonal or life-cycle, come together in response to occasional 
and external causes. By societies, on the other hand, he means those 
more permanent groups, including insect societies, in which indi- 
viduals come together in response to the needs and instinctive urges 
of the individual organisms. This means that the form which an 
animal society does take is the one it was predestined to assume by 
the nature of the inheritance of the individuals of which it was com- 
posed. “In short,’’ says Alverdes, “no social instinct, no society.” 
There are two types of association, aside from those occasional 
aggregations already referred to, which may have arisen in response 
to “instincts” rather than to external forces. These are the family 
and the herd or flock. In both cases the particular form which 
solidarity takes undoubtedly has an inherited and instinctive basis. 
What operates to modify this form of association and determine the 
collective activities of the individuals so associated is, among other 
things, the character of the communication of which the group is 
capable. Thus among the anthropoid apes, as among the birds, 
there seems to exist, as there frequently does between a man and his 
dog, a responsiveness, an understanding and intimacy not unlike 
that characteristic of personal relations among human beings.?’ 
The extent to which animals of the herd or flock are responsive to 
the expressive behavior of other animals is most obvious on the oc- 
casions where some excitement, whipped up by the milling of the 
herd or flock, mounts to a point where it issues in a panic or stam- 
pede. The milling herd is in so many respects like the organized 
crowd, as Le Bon has conceived it, that one wonders that it does 
not, as in the case of a mob, express its excitement in a collective act. 
The mob is, in fact, the crowd that acts. But a stampede, because in 


% Op. cit., pp. 14-16. 


2? Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentality of Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1927); see Appendix, “Some Contributions to the Psychology of Chimpanzees,” 
particularly pp. 282-311; see also Alverdes, of. cit., “Mutual Understanding and Imita- 
tion,” chap. ix, pp. 164-78. 
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this case the impulses and actions of the individuals involved are 
not co-ordinated, does not take the form of a collective act. There 
is no stampede “mind.” 

The herd does not act but it does, in the course of its milling about, 
perform something that might be called a dance. Mary Austin says: 

It is doubtful if the herder is anything more to the flock than an incident of 
the range, except as a giver of salt, for the only cry they make to him is the salt 
cry. When the natural craving is at the point of urgency they circle about his 
camp or his cabin, leaving off feeding for that business; and nothing else offer- 
ing, they will continue this headlong circling about a boulder or any object 
bulking large in their immediate neighborhood remotely resembling the ap- 
purtenances of man, as if they had learned nothing since they were free to find 
licks for themselves, except that salt comes by bestowal and in conjunction with 
the vaguely indeterminate lumps of matter that associate with man. ... . This 
one quavering bleat, (the salt cry) unmistakable to the sheepman even at a dis- 
tance, is the only new note in the sheep’s vocabulary, and the only one which 
passes with intention from himself to man. As for the call of distress which a 
leader raised by hand may make to his master, it is not new, is not common to 
flock usage, and is swamped utterly in the obsession of the flock-mind.* 


Why does this dance of the restless flock not, as Mary Austin’s 
description suggests it might, assume the form of a ceremony? 
Why, in other words, does this collective excitement not take on the 
character of ritual or a symbolic act? The mass games described by 
Groos (The Play of Animals) and the sham, and sometimes very 
real, battles in which birds and other animals engage during the 
mating season, seem to be fundamentally expressive, merely. Groos 
calls them orgiastic in character.?? 

Mass behavior of that sort in animals is not unlike the same ex- 
pressive and orgiastic behavior in human beings, since the crowd 
that dances rather than acts is at any rate a “psychological” if not 
an “organized” crowd. The behavior of animals under the influence 
of collective excitement is to such an extent like that of crowds 
everywhere that Alverdes, in his effort to indicate the character of 
the solidarity which is created by the rise in the herd of this con- 
tagious excitement, has recourse again to the conception of the “col- 
lective mind.’ This phrase cannot, however, be regarded as an 


*8 The Flock (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1906), pp. 127-29. 
29 Alverdes, op. cit., pp. 144-51. 
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explanation of the phenomena to which it refers. It may be, like the 
“instincts” to which Alverdes refers in his description of animal 
society, inexplicable. In that case “collective mind” is merely the 
name we give to a phenomenon that needs to be further investigated. 

What are these phenomena? Alverdes says: 

Among social species, courage and pugnacity grow in proportion to the 
number of individuals present; this is true of ants, bees, bumble bees, wasps, 
hornets, and others. In the case of the honey bee, a small and weak community 
often does not defend itself against enemies which it could easily repulse, 
whereas a strong community is always ready for attack, and expels every in- 
truder. According to Forel, one and the same ant which is full of courage among 
its fellows will take to flight before a much weaker adversary as soon as it finds 


itself alone. State-building insects are overcome by profound depression if their 
nest disappears.** 


What distinguishes the collective mind of the lower animals from 
that of the human crowd is the fact that the contagious excitements 
which arise in the herd do not, as in the case of the psychological 
crowd, issue in either collective action or in anything like ceremonial 
behavior. What is even more significant, these excitements do not 
finally take the form of institutions. It is the possession of institu- 
tions which distinguishes human from animal societies. Institu- 
tions, however, seem to be, finally, the product of the type of dia- 
lectical or rational communication which is the peculiar character- 
istic of human beings. 


IV. SOCIALIZATION 


This brief survey of the forms of association, the communal and 
social, in which individual organisms maintain some sort of collec- 
tive existence, suggests that it is pertinent to repeat here in regard 
to socialization—the process by which associations are formed— 
what was said earlier, in somewhat different language, in regard to 
two types of association, or two aspects of society. Socialization 
and social organization seem at any rate to be brought about by 
the co-operation of two fundamental types of interaction. There is 
in every society a process or processes of individuation and a 
process or processes of integration. The effect of competition is to 
disperse existing aggregations of organisms and by so doing to bring 


3° Tbid., p. 142. 
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about, as a result of adaptation to new environments, the creation 
of new races and species. But the existence within a habitat of 
diverse species and races makes possible a new association and a 
natural economy, based on genetic diversity rather than genetic 
identity. 

In human societies a division of labor based upon a diversity of 
occupations and enforced by economic competition performs the 
function which, in the plant community or other biotic associations, ° 
is performed by symbiosis. 

There is, however, or there presently emerges in both animal and 
human societies, the necessity for a more stable form of association 
than that which either biotic or economic competition and co- 
operation is sufficient to produce. Such a more stable form of as- 
sociation is likely to occur whenever the interaction of the competing 
organisms, by adaptation to the habitat or in any other fashion, 
achieves a relatively stable equilibrium. In such a situation, with 
the gradual rise in the animal species of a capacity for and means 
of communication—by which animals as well as human beings have 
been able to respond to the minds and intentions of other animals— 
a new and more intimate type of solidarity is made possible; a 
solidarity which enables societies to co-ordinate and direct the acts 
of their individual components in accordance with the interests and 
purposes of the society as a whole. 

Thus a society may be said to arise upon the basis of a community. 
The distinction is that in the community, as in the case of the plant 
and animal community, the nexus which unites individuals of which 
the community is composed is some kind of symbiosis or some form 
of division of labor. A society, on the other hand, is constituted by 
a more intimate form of association based on communication, con- 
sensus, and custom. 

The social organism, as Herbert Spencer conceived it, was based 
on the existence in society of a division of labor. It is in this sense, 
also, that F. E. Clements and others have described the plant com- 
munity as an organism.** But the social organisra thus conceived 
had, as Spencer points out, no sensorium. There was no central 
apparatus where the sensations and impulses of the individual units 
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of which a society is composed could be sorted out, assimilated, and 
integrated, so that society could act consistently in response to 
them. Society and the superorganism have, to be sure, no sen- 
sorium, but individuals in society do communicate and somehow 
they do achieve that sort of consensus that Comte believed was the 
essential and fundamental trait of any society. This communication 
and the accumulated body of tradition on which it is based is what 
is sometimes referred to as the “collective mind.” 

Society, theoretically at least, begins as Allee pointed out, with 
a mere aggregation, i.e., a population unit. But even on this level 
of association there is interaction of some sort. On the economic 
level, as we know economic relations in human society, competition 
and the struggle for existence continue, but as social relations multi- 
ply this struggle is more and more restricted by understandings, by 
customs, by formal and contractual relations, and by law. All of 
these impose restrictions, in the interest of an evolving society and of 
the manifold social and collective units of which such a society is 
composed, upon the free competition of individuals in the original 
aggregate or population unit. 

On the political level the freedom and competition of individuals 
is still further limited by the express recognition of the superior and 
sovereign interests and rights of the state or of the community as a 
whole, as against the adverse interests or claims of individuals or 
groups of individuals, living within or under the protection of the 
state or other political authority. The existence of such sovereignty 
as the state exercises, however, is dependent upon the existence of a 
solidarity within the state or other territorial and political unit, 
sufficient to maintain that authority and enforce its behests when 
they come into conflict with the interests and the purposes of indi- 
viduals. 

Eventually this competition of individuals is restricted and re- 
strained on the personal and moral level of association by the claims 
which intimate associations with, and knowledge of, the needs, the 
attitudes, and the sentiments of others make upon us, particularly 
when these are re-enforced by tradition, customs, and the normal 
expectations of mankind. Every individual who is or will eventually 
be incorporated into any society, whether it be an alien coming from 
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some other ethnic or cultural group or one born into the association 
and society of which he is a member, inevitably passes through such 
a process of socialization. The process of socialization as it takes 
place in the formation of any social group today reflects in a way the 
phylogenic processes by which existing types of association, or 
societies, and of institutions have come into existence in the course 
of the historic process. — 

Looked at in a historical perspective we observe that the progres- 
sive socialization of the world, that is, the incorporation of all the 
peoples of the earth in a world-wide economy, which has laid the 
foundation for the rising world-wide political and moral order—the 
great society—is but a repetition of the processes that take place 
wherever and whenever individuals come together to carry on a 
common life and to form the institutions—economic, political, or 
cultural—to make that common life effective. 

But below the level of those forms of associations which we call 
social is the biotic community and the ecological organization in 
which man finds himself involved in competition and co-operation 
with all other living organisms. Thus we may represent human 
society as a kind of cone or triangle, of which the basis is the eco- 
logical organization of human beings living together in a territorial 
unit, region, or natural area. On this level the struggle for existence 
may go on, will go on, unobserved and relatively unrestricted. 

If one is an alien he may live in the new society for a considerable 
time in a relationship which is essentially symbiotic, that is, a rela- 
tionship in which he does not feel the pressure of the customs and 
expectations of the society by which he is surrounded. Or he may, if 
he is conscious of the social pressure, still experience it as something 
alien to him and continue to treat the people with whom he comes 
in contact as part of the flora and fauna, a situation in which their 
social pressures would impose upon him no moral claims which he 
felt bound to respect. But eventually the mere presence of an alien 
who is possessed by such a dispassionate and secular attitude toward 
the customs, conventions, and ideals of the society of which he has 
become, by the effect of propinquity and whether he chose to be or 
not, a constituent element, is certain to bring him, no matter how 
discrete his behavior, into conflict with those to whom their cus- 
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toms, if not sacred, are at least to such an extent accepted; that a 
too great detachment toward them is certain to be offensive if not 
a little shocking. Such an alien attitude, in any case, inevitably 
stimulates in the native a pervasive sense of malaise as if in the 
presence of something not quite understood and hence always a little 
to be feared. 

This is not, of course, the only way so-called “‘culture conflicts” 
may arise. It is, perhaps, the most insidious form in which they are 
likely to appear. Conflict, which is merely conscious competition— 
that is, competition in a situation in which the competitor knows 
with whom and with what he is competing—creates, to be sure, a 
solidarity in the competing groups. Solidarity in the in-group, as 
Sumner has pointed out, is always more or less an effect of conflict 
with an out-group. 

Conflict is, however, like competition, an individuating factor in 
society. It affects the individual not merely in his vocation and in 
his position in the economic order but affects him in his personal 
relations. It affects his status and very largely determines the con- 
ception which he forms of himself. It is in conflict situations that 
economic competition, the struggle for a livelihood, tends to become 
a struggle for political and social status. 

However, conflict leads to understandings; understandings not 
merely implicit but explicit and formal. Conflict is the most ele- 
mentary form of political behavior, and formal understandings, in- 
volving controversy and discussion, terminate in accommodations, 
in the formation of classes, and in formal and contractual relations 
of various sorts. Political conflict, when it does not lead to the 
formation of classes, does at least bring about class consciousness, 
and politics seem to be merely the classic and typical form in which 
the class struggle is carried on. 

More intimate associations in the family and in the neighborhood 
as well as by occupation and class tend to develop more intimate 
personal understandings. Particularly is this the case within the 
limits of what Cooley calls the “primary group,” i.e., the family, 
the neighborhood, and the village. 

The process of socialization may be said to terminate in assimila- 
tion, which involves the more or less complete incorporation of the 
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individual into the existing moral order as well as the more or less 
complete inhibition of competition. Under these circumstances con- 
flict takes the form of rivalry, more or less generous. 

The child born into a society may be said to go through the same 
process of socialization as the stranger who is finally adopted into a 
new society. The difference is that in the child’s case the process 
begins with assimilation and ends with individuation and emancipa- 
tion, i.e., emancipation from the traditions and claims of the family 
and primary group. The process of individuation ordinarily con- 
tinues with his participation in an ever wider circle of political and 
economic association. The child’s life begins, to be sure, without 
those human traits that we describe as personal. Most of the child’s 
personality traits seem to be acquired in intimate associations with 
other human beings. But children are very rapidly and very com- 
pletely incorporated into the societies in which birth or chance finds 
them. Only gradually do they achieve the independence and indi- 
viduality we associate with maturity. One is assimilated into the 
little world of the family, but he achieves independence and indi- 
viduality in the larger, freer world of men and affairs. 

One begins life as an individual organism involved in a struggle 
with other organisms for mere existence. It is this elementary form 
of association that we describe as ecological. One becomes involved 
later in personal and moral, eventually economic and occupational, 
and ultimately political, associations; in short, with all the forms of 
association we call social. In this way society and the person, or, 
the socialized individual, came into existence as a result of essentially 
the same social processes and as a result of the same cycle or succes- 
sion of events. 
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FIELD THEORY AND EXPERIMENT IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY: AUTOCRATIC AND DEMO- 
CRATIC GROUP ATMOSPHERES 


RONALD LIPPITT 


ABSTRACT 
The author illustrates briefly the type of research projects which may be expected 
to emerge from the field-theoretical formulation of sociological and sociopsychological 
roblems. A ‘‘total behavior” technique of observation of group and individual child 
havior is briefly described which attempts to record all meaningful social behavior in 
its proper relationship to other facts of the “total field” of coexisting phenomena in- 
fluencing behavior. By the experimental manipulation of the social atmospheres of 
two children’s clubs, using the variable of authoritarian versus democratic leadership 
methods, it is indicated that quantitative and qualitative data were secured which 
seem to clarify in a preliminary, empirical fashion, such dynamic concepts as group 
locomotion, group goal, degree of group unity, group stratification, group and member space 
of free movement, social powerfield, degree of belongingness, and membershi p status. A 
preliminary approach to the problem of analyzing the same material (social-behavior 
data) from the sociological and psychological points of view, using the same realm of 
discourse, is attempted. 

As Dr. Lewin has pointed out,’ the social atmosphere is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the total psychological field of the 
individual. An adequate field-theoretical approach to sociopsycho- 
logical investigation seems to demand a simultaneous study of the 
major characteristics of this social field (e.g., properties of the 
social group) and of the adjustment of the particular individual 
(e.g., a feeling of personal insecurity in the social situation) to the 
quasi-social facts of his total life-space. Our interest in an experi- 
mental clarification of sociopsychological problems and in the con- 
cepts for dealing with them brings us face to face, immediately, 
with several practical problems which need to be examined briefly. 

What types of social situations are amenable to truly experimental 
investigation? What can we learn about the dynamics of authori- 
tarianism, democracy, minority-group reactions, the creation of 


scapegoats, by intensive observation of experimental clubs of chil- 


* Kurt Lewin, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Concepts and 
and Methods,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV, No. 6, May, 1939. 

[Eprror’s Note.—Because of the interdependence of this article and of Dr. Lewin’s 
referred to here, it was originally planned to publish both in the May issue. Owing, 
however, to lack of space in the May issue, it was unfortunately necessary to defer 
Mr. Lippitt’s.] 
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dren? Clearly it is meaningless to be guided by such questions as: 
What is “the” prototype of democracy? What is the “‘true’’ autoc- 
racy? How does the “typical” minority group react to persecution? 
The investigator should realize from the start that there are many 
varieties of such social atmospheres, which the experimentalist can 
only try to attack one at a time. The choice of a particular constel- 
lation (e.g., kind of democratic atmosphere) for experimental study 
should be less guided by the attempt to copy some historically given 
case than by the attempt to realize those types of group atmospheres 
which promise the best insight into the underlying dynamics and 
laws. Only the insight into these laws, and not the search for some 
prototype, will enable us to answer such a question as: What are the 
common properties and individual differences of particular authori- 
tarian and democratic groups? To make adequate experimental 
manipulation possible, rather small social constellations (i.e., clubs 
rather than “social orders”) were created. If, however, the experi- 
menter can really create the constellation he wishes to study, in 
terms of types of events and the pattern of the social setting, even 
though on a small scale, he will go a long way toward understanding 
the laws of this constellation, even though the size of the group and 
the intensity of the social experience do not duplicate the larger 
social situations. 

To get on a step farther, we must ask: How shall we observe and 
analyze behavior, group and individual, in an experimental situa- 
tion? In setting up techniques of observation and analysis one must 
keep in mind that, field-theoretically, we will (a) regard the group as 
a whole, existing in a larger social field with many overlapping dy- 
namic relationships (e.g., influence of family and school member- 
ships) ; (6) regard the group as composed of interdependent parts or 
members, taking the criterion of interdependence as basic for the 
definition of a social group; (c) regard each member as existing in a 
social field in which even the “individuality” problems must be 
viewed in a framework of group membership; and (d) observe group 
and individual activities in terms of meaningful psychological units 
of behavior, as discussed by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1),? rather 
than in terms of relatively meaningless and arbitrary physical time 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to works cited in Bibliography at end of article. 
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units. Specific items of observation will always be related to their 
larger setting. We find that data gathered in this fashion can use- 
fully be analyzed with a double frame of reference—the individual 
psychology of the group member and the collective behavior of the 
group regarded as a dynamic unity. 

To deserve the description “experimental,” the sociological or 
psychological study must go beyond refined observation techniques 
to actual manipulation of certain variables, with others controlled. 
The data which will be quoted below, in attempting to indicate the 
promise of a field-theoretical, experimental approach to sociopsy- 
chological problems, are drawn chiefly from a preliminary study by 
the present writer. Two experimental mask-making clubs were 
organized, with one major variable operating to create different 
social atmospheres, an authoritarian versus a democratic type of 
leadership. In selecting the club members from a larger number of 
volunteers, a variety of techniques (e.g., Moreno’s sociometric type 
of questionnaire, teacher interviews, child interviews, and play- 
ground observations) were utilized to equate the clubs on such items 
as: number, intensity, and nature of interpersonal relationships; 
group-status stratification in terms of popularity, leadership ability, 
and intellectual ability; and the variety and type of other group 
memberships which might influence behavior in the new club situa- 
tion, such as the freedom or rigidity of the home atmosphere, the 
type of discipline in the school situation, and the reaction to mem- 
bership in other organized groups, such as the Boy Scouts. A de- 
tailed account of the techniques is given elsewhere (5, 6). Many of 
the “‘standard”’ controlled variables become relatively unimportant 
in this type of research project (e.g., small differences in intelligence 
quotient or chronological age), and a number of variables which are 
usually neglected require careful attention (e.g., friendship connec- 
tions and the nature of overlapping group memberships). If we are 
careful to pick out the important items for preliminary equating, the 
major behavior deviations which appear during the course of our 
experimental group life can usually be related to the major differen- 
tiations of our experimental social atmospheres. The number and 
variety of experimental manipulations of group life which are pos- 
sible without in any way creating an “unlifelike” situation for the 
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group members are multifold, as the reader who has worked with 
such groups will realize. Group “test situations” may be created, 
such as the leader’s leaving the room for a few minutes or arriving 
late, or the entrance into the situation of a stranger who, in the role 
of a janitor, asks friendly questions about the club life and the 
leader, who is out of the room, or criticizes the work of some of the 
members to bring out the style and unity of response of the group. 
The observers, as part of the “furniture” of the situation, are en- 
abled to gain a rich fund of information from such events. The first 
purpose of the observation techniques must be to record as fully and 
insightfully as possible the total behavior of the group. This is a dis- 
tinct break away from the usual procedure of recording only certain 
behavior symptoms, which are determined in advance. Skilled ob- 
servers and “total-behavior”’ techniques made possible, in the pres- 
ent research example, such a wide variety of quantitative and quali- 
tative analyses as these: (a) the total volume of initiated and re- 
sponse social interactions, divided into ascendant, submissive, ob- 
jective, and ignoring behavior; (b) the volume and type of social in- 
teractions between subgroups, as compared to those within sub- 
groups; (c) the specific curves of behavior of each member; (d) the 
stability and unity of group structure pattern and of specific sub- 
groupings under varied conditions; (e) the influence on unity of pat- 
tern and stability of structure of leader-initiated versus spontaneous 
subgroupings; (f) analysis from stenographic records of the language 
behavior of the group in terms of such categories as hostility, atten- 
tion demands, resistant behavior, hostile and objective criticism, 
expressions of competition and co-operation, amount of dependence 
on authority, and expressions of J-centeredness versus we-centered- 
ness; (g) the activity goals of individuals and groups; and (h) shifts 
of situation, such as the polarization of hostility against a scapegoat, 
or a drop of work interest after the exit of the leader, etc. 

The comprehensiveness of these synchronized strands of data 
makes possible the imbedding of each single action in the total social 
situation where it occurred, and makes it possible to follow up, by 
reanalysis, new clues which arise from time to time as to possible 
behavioral relationships, which would have been lost forever if check 
lists of behavior symptoms had been used. The possibility of focus- 
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ing numerous strands of evidence upon one or two focal points of 
investigation helps to correct, to an important extent, for the neces- 
sity of working with such a number of variables as the social situa- 
tion presents. 

No attempt will be made here to present a systematic framework 
of concepts for thinking about this group of problems of interest to 
both the sociologist and the individual psychologist. The preceding 
article has indicated some beginning steps in this direction. The 
writer’s interest is in indicating how this particular experimental ap- 
proach seems to make possible a constructive attack upon a few of 
these problems and the validation of hypotheses about them— 
hypotheses of sociological, as well as psychological, interest. 

To define the group as a “dynamic unity” made up of interde- 
pendent subparts or members, and to use such concepts as “group 
locomotion” and “group goal,’ may sound to the sociologist like a 
return to the mysticism of the early concept of “group mind.’”’ There 
is nothing of this sort implied, and the double frame of reference of 
our experimental analysis seems to make possible some simple, em- 
pirical definitions of such terms as “group locomotion.’’ From the 
observations upon the group structure of our clubs we find that any 
particular cross-section of the group life gives us a picture of this 
sort: Two members are working together mixing plaster of Paris; 
one member is constructing a partition around the mold, and the 
other two are finishing the clay features of the mask which is about 
to be cast. If a visitor should ask, “What is the club doing?” the 
answer of any member would be, “We are making a mask.”’ If the 
visitor should ask the member working by himself, “What are you 
doing?” he would probably reply, “I’m fixing this partition so they 
can pour plaster of Paris in.”’ For any cross-section of group life a 
series of such questions, ranging from general to specific, indicates a 
variety of individual activity goals, some of which appear integrated 
into subgroup goals (e.g., ““We’re making the clay mold’’), which 
can again be integrated at a higher level into a group goal (“‘We are 
making a mask’’). If any member begins to loaf or sets up some in- 
dividual goal which is at cross-purposes to the group goal, the group 
locomotion through the region of “casting the mask’’ is immediately 
impeded, to a greater or lesser degree depending upon the degree of 
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unity of effort which the task demands and the position of the par- 
ticular member in the group stratification. As each member per- 
forms his individual task, he is helping to make possible the group 
locomotion through the larger, more inclusive region which is made 
up of dynamically related subregions or subgroup activities (Fig. 1). 
Depending upon the type of group (e.g., authoritarian, democratic, 
or anarchic), the group goal may be one commonly shared by all 
members or induced by some individual or individuals who have a 
central position in the group stratification, or may be a combination 
of induction and mutual sharing. The group goal may be a cognitive 
fact for each member, may exist in the cognitive structure of only one 
member of the group, or may be unconscious for all members (see 
Lewin’s definition of “valence” [3, p. 220]). The experimentalist 
must demand: Why is it that some groups are so highly unified, 
while others present a picture of disintegration of structure which 
seems to make group locomotion almost impossible? Why is it that, 
in some groups, the group goal is on the tip of every member’s 
tongue, while in others one looks in vain for a verbalized collectivity 
of purpose? Some of the differences cited below between our au- 
thoritarian (A) and democratic (D) groups will indicate a first step 
toward the answering of such questions as these. 

As one indirect measurement of the degree of unity of the two 
clubs we analyzed the unity or division of the group structure pat- 
tern as the clubs worked upon identical activities. The pattern of 
group structure is, of course, partly a function of the particular type 
of activity; but with this factor equated for the two groups, the 
differences in co-operative interdependence which appeared could be 
interpreted as evidence of differences in psychological interde- 
pendence. We found that 30 per cent of the group structures (i.e., 
constellations of functional subgroupings existing at a given moment 
of group life) in the A-atmosphere were initiated by the leader, as 
compared to complete spontaneity of subgroupings in the D-situa- 
tion. The two structures of most highly united group pattern (i.e., 
all five members engaged in one interdependent activity, or four 
members together and one working individually) occurred 14 times 
for a total of 34.5 minutes in the autocratic group, while these high 
degrees of unity of pattern appeared 41 times for a total of 151 
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Fic. 1.—(1a) The group members (C', C?. . . . C5), by carrying out individual but in- 
interdependent locomotions (/', 2... . 5), make possible the group locomotion (/%); 
through the region of casting the mask. (16) A momentary cross-section of group ac- 
tivity usually finds subparts of the group locomoting through separate task regions 
(ta', ta?, ta3) which are subregions of the group-task region (casting mask). (1c) En- 
trance into a new group-task region (papier maché) is only possible by the interdepend- 
ent contribution of every subpart or member to the new group locomotion (/%), and the 
completion of his locomotion through his particular activity region of the last group- 
activity region. (Barrier regions are represented as barred regions.) 
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minutes in the D-atmosphere. The two most divided types of group 
structure pattern (i.e., everyone working individually, or two mem- 
bers working together and the rest by themselves) appeared 41 
times in the A-atmosphere for a total of 109.5 minutes, as compared 
to 19 times in democracy for a total of 49 minutes. These differences 
become even more significant when it is noted that the A-leader 
changed the A-group structure toward higher unity 19 times out 
of 27 initiated shifts, and that spontaneously the group changed 
toward greater disintegration of structure 40 times out of 63. As one 
scans the profile of group-structure changes for any meeting, it is 
noted that in the autocratic atmosphere the leader was continuously 
pushing the group toward a more unified pattern, but it was an un- 
stable type of unity which shifted almost immediately toward a 
more disintegrated pattern when the leader’s rigidifying influence 
was withdrawn. The D-group achieved an autonomous, stable unity 
of functioning at a much higher level of structure. Differences in 
interdependence of member function are again indicated if one ex- 
amines the language behavior of the two groups. The relative fre- 
quency of such personal expressions as J, me, and mine versus such 
collectives as we, us, and ours was taken as one index of personal ego 
involvement versus group goal involvement. It was found that only 
18 per cent of the expressions of the A-group members indicated a 
feeling of collective unity, while 82 per cent were of an egocentric 
nature. Over a third (36 per cent) of the D-member’s expression 
were we-centered, while 64 per cent were J-centered. If social inter- 
actions were analyzed as taking place between members of different 
functional subgroups (“‘oui-group”’ interactions) or between mem- 
bers of the same functional subgroup (“‘in-group” interactions) some 
interesting indexes of group unity and of social distance may be com- 
puted. A number of elementary formulas were developed (4) for 
computing the in-group and out-group interaction possibilities of any 
particular group structure. It was found, for instance, that even in 
these closely knit, face-to-face groups of five children and a leader, 
about twice as many social interactions, per unit of interaction possi- 
bility, occurred between in-group members as between out-group 
members. In- and out-group differences in objectivity and aggres- 
siveness of interpersonal relations indicated that rather important 
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factors related to the measurement of social distance might be 
brought to light by this type of analysis. 

A brief survey of some of the factors related to the degree and the 
type of group stratification in our two experimental atmospheres 
throws further light upon the functioning of the group as a dynamic 
entity. As would be expected, the position of the leader in the group 
structure was quite different in the two club situations. To sum- 
marize briefly: (a) the A-leader initiated twice as many social 
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Fic. 2.—In the authoritarian situation (2a) a strong barrier (B®) existed against 
child achievement of central group status. The A-members also had homogeneity rather 
than individuality of status (S™) in contrast to the leader’s (L) individual and central 
status (S'). In the democratic situation (2b) the barrier (B¢) was very permeable, al- 
lowing each member centrality as well as uniqueness (S', S? . . . . S') of status. 


actions as the average child member, as compared to one-fifth more 
activity than a regular member on the part of the D-leader; () the 
A-leader was twice as ascendant as the D-leader, and the former’s 
directing behavior increased with time, while that of the latter de- 
creased as he became progressively less necessary for an independent 
functioning of the group; (c) though neither leader showed as much 
submissive behavior as the average group member, the D-leader was 
more than twice as submissive as the A-leader in his contacts with 
the child members; (d) twice as many of the D-leader’s social actions 
were of an objective, matter-of-fact nature; (e) the A-leader domi- 
nated about a third of the subgroup structures which occurred in the 
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life of the club, while the child groupings in the D-situation were all 
spontaneous in nature; (f) during one-fourth of the life of the D-club 
the leader was an in-group member in terms of activity, while the A- 
leader was in an out-group directing position in more than nine- 
tenths of his social actions; and (g) the D-leader was treated as more 
nearly an equal by the child members than was the A-leader, the 
former receiving more ascendant, objective, and friendly ap- 
proaches, while the latter received more than twice as much sub- 
mission. These and other data indicate that the A-leader held a 
domineering, central position in the group stratification, and that he 
allowed little individuality of function to emerge in the activity of 
the other members (Fig. 2, a). On the other hand, the region of 
centrality of status was accessible to any child member in the D- 
atmosphere, although the leader was still more central than any of 
the other members. Each D-member had a unique position in the 
stratification of the group (Fig. 2, b), with results which will be noted 
below in our consideration of the individual group members. The 
asymmetrical relationship of the A-leader with each of the members 
made the most potent subgroup? membership of any child in the A- 
group his submissive, dependent connection with the leader (Fig. 
3, 2), while independence and spontaneity of personal subgroupings 
existed in the D-atmosphere (Fig. 3, 0). 

The number and type of regions which are accessible or inaccessi- 
ble to group locomotion (i.e., group space of free movement) in any 
social field are important factors in the observation and under- 
standing of group dynamics. In our preliminary study it was ob- 
served that group freedom of locomotion was limited in three ways 
in the A-atmosphere: (a) by leader induction of strong goals con- 
trary to the goal of the majority of the members, (b) the setting-up 
of barriers by the leader to make certain regions inaccessible (e.g., 
a rule against going out of the room), (c) the limiting of end-goal 
perspective by leaving the future unstructured (e.g., leader keeps all 
plans to himself). From the analysis of data we found that the A- 
leader frustrated spontaneous goals much more often than the D- 
leader did, and also that his own goals usually became induced 
group goals; while in the D-situation, the leader usually suggested 
3 See discussion of concept of potency in Lewin (3), pp. 34, 93- 
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two or three possible goals, leaving the final discussion and decision 
to the group members (Fig. 4, b). Most limiting of all, the A-leader 
retained “possession” of the future. Beyond the immediate, par- 
tially induced, goal of the present, the A-group could not see the 
path to the end-goal of mask-making (Fig. 4, 2). At any moment the 
authority might alter their direction. In preliminary discussion 
periods the D-leader helped his group to structure the cognitively 
unknown region (U) between themselves and the final goal (Fig. 4, 
b). From interviews with the two groups of children it was clear that 


Fic. 3.—In the A-situation the potency of the subgroup dependent relationship with 
the leader (SuP) was the strongest behavior determinant; egocentric individual goals 
(IP) had greater potency than belongingness to the group as a whole (GrP). In the D- 
situation subgroup divisions (SuP) meant less than total group membership (GrP) in 
determining behavior, and very little egocentrism (JP) was evident. 


this difference in perspective was an important factor in freedom of 
group locomotion. 

To illustrate the importance of a double frame of reference for 
our experimental analysis in gaining a fuller understanding of the 
total social situation, we must turn now from such group-centered, 
sociological concepts as “degree of group unity,” “degree of group 
stratification,” “group space of free movement,’ and “group loco- 
motion” to such individual-centered, sociopsychological concepts as 
individual “‘social powerfield,”’ ‘degree of belongingness,”’ “‘release 
of tension,” and “membership status.” 
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The extent to which any member’s efforts are involved in a group 
locomotion toward a group goal seems to be related to the degree of 
belongingness of his group membership. Such phrases as “strong 
loyalty,” “group-mindedness,”’ and “lack of identification with the 
group” are expressions of degrees of belongingness. There are several 
measures of strength of group-belongingness in our data on the 
A- and D-groups. The significant difference in the use of we and J 
terms has already been noted. A vote was taken, at the end of about 
twelve weeks, on two questions: (a) whether the meetings should 


Fic. 4.—In the authoritarian situation the leader maintained “‘possession’”’ of the 
cognitive structure of the future; future steps remained an unknown region (U) for the 
members. The leader created an induced force (if) as strong or stronger than the own 
interests (of) of the members. The leader indicated only one means (m?) of passing 
through each work region. A barrier (B™) to other possible means (m", m5) existed in the 
strength of the leader’s powerfield (indicated by the number of lines of influence passing 
through a given area). In the democratic situation the leader helped the group to 
structure the future into definite regions (R', R?, R3, R4) or steps of work progress, and 
several possible means (m', m?, m3) of accomplishing each task were presented. Goal- 
setting was spontaneous (of) rather than leader-induced (if). 


stop or continue for a longer period, and (6) what should be done 
with the group property, the masks. All of the A-group voted to 
stop with that meeting; four of the D-group voted to continue the 
club meetings. All of t*e A-group members claimed some mask for 
their own, to take home (e.g., “Give me mine,” “Give us our 
masks’’); all of the D-group members suggested a group disposal of 
one or more of the masks (e.g., ‘Give the pirate to Mr. Lippitt,” 
“Give the black one to the teacher”). Another indication of dif- 
ferences in group-belongingness was the extent to which individual 
goals, not related to collective activity, claimed the attention of the 
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members. In spite of the greater spontaneity of expression in the D- 
situation, the data indicated that the A-members were more fre- 
quently observed to be in an overlapping situation where an indi- 
vidual goal conflicted with the group goal and resulted in the member 
leaving the field of club work. An interesting study in shift of belong- 
ingness appeared when one member of each club was changed to the 
other group. Two meetings passed before the member shifted from 
the D- to the A-club referred to her new group as “we.” Until then 
she had continually made such remarks as, ‘Ours is better than 
yours,” “You're different in this group, aren’t you?” and “I don’t 
like yours.”’ The quantity and quality of conversation and total 
volume of social interactions of both members showed a rather quick 
shift toward the “style of living” of the new group (Fig. 5), with cer- 
tain factors of the old group allegiance disappearing quickly and 
others persisting over a longer period. The insecurity of the new 
“social ground” manifested itself in a number of ways: failure to 
join in the group conversation, failure to respond to social ap- 
proaches, over-aggressiveness, lack of physical activity, etc. 

The actual contribution of a member to group locomotion ob- 
viously depended upon other factors than the strength of the psy- 
chological forces related to his feeling of belongingness. The office 
boy and the president of the corporation may have the same feeling 
of belongingness to the group goal, and still their contributions to 
any particular group locomotion will be quite different. From our 
observations we must add that the specific action which corresponds 
to a given individual force toward the group goal seems to depend 
upon the position of the member in the group structure, with its 
different degrees and symmetry or asymmetry of stratification, and 
the direction of his individual effort in relation to that of collective 
locomotion. 

From a series of ingenious experiments in which he observed the 
behavior of young children at different distances from strange per- 
sons in new and familiar surroundings, Wiehe (10) developed the 
concept of “‘social powerfield,” or sphere of social influence. Among 
other findings, Wiehe noted that for very young children the different 
distances from the strange person seemed to correspond to different 
degrees of social pressure with quite different behavior symptoms 
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(e.g., embarrassment and show-off behavior, friendly and free ex- 
pression, strong tension with physical immobility). In representa- 
tion the lines denoting a given strength of social influence have been 
designated as “‘iso-influentials,’”’ and the intensity of the social 
pressure is shown by the number of “lines of influence” crossing a 
given area. In every social interaction there is an overlapping of 
two or more social powerfields. From our present study of over- 
lapping powerfields in the two club situations, three main character- 
istics of the relationship seemed to be most important in determining 
the social resultants of the interaction: (a) the meaning (hostile, 
friendly, etc.) of the other person’s powerfield for the individual in- 
fluenced by it; () the relative strength of the overlapping power- 
fields; and (c) the extension or area of the social field influenced by 
the particular social powerfield. Taking the amount of successful 
ascendant directing behavior as one indication of strength of social 
influence, we note the greater inequality of social power in the leader- 
member relationship in the A-atmosphere (Fig. 6, a), as compared 
to the D-situation (Fig. 6, 6). The greater number of regions in 
which the A-leader directed behavior also revealed a wider extension 
of the A-leader’s social power in the field of club activity. The 
meaning of the leader’s powerfield was quite different in the two 
clubs. The A-leader was largely ascendant in his social contacts, 
demanding submissive obedience. That the A-group members 
wanted to weaken the domination of the leader’s powerfield seems 
indicated by the fact that they ignored a social approach of their 
leader (i.e., refusal to respond by pretending not to hear or to under- 
stand) three times as often as the D-group members. Although the 
A-group members were less ascendant, in terms of total volume 
toward their leader, their pattern of ascendance was quite different 
from that of the D-members. The ascendance of the former con- 
sisted largely of aggressive demands for attention and approval, 
while that of the latter was chiefly friendly and work-minded in 
nature. More qualitative observations and such interview com- 
ments of A-members as ‘“‘We might have been allowed to plan 
things more,”’ and “I like to have leaders that aren’t very strict,” 
seemed to justify the conclusion that being within the social power- 
field of the A-leader was viewed as depleting to one’s own social 
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power (Fig. 6, a), while the overlapping of the social powerfield of 
the D-leader with that of a club member meant actually an increase 
in the social strength of the member (Fig. 6, 5). 

More aspects of the social powerfield relationships in the two ex- 
perimental clubs come to light when we consider the question of 
social status in the two groups. It was noted that the A-group mem- 
bers were unable to attain uniqueness of position in their group. It 
was interesting to find, for example, that visitors who observed the 
club meetings for one or two periods could easily remember the 


Fic. 6.—The stronger, more widespread social powerfield of the authoritarian leader 
(a) reduces the “‘normal”’ social influence of each of the club members, while the more 
equal and “‘friendly” overlapping of powerfields in the D-situation (}) leads to a help- 
ing or increase of the social influence-field of each child member. “Iso-influentials” 
are represented as solid lines; “lines of influence” are shown as broken shading. 


names of the D-group members but could not recall the individual 
children in the A-situation. Two rather distinct techniques for gain- 
ing a superior status seemed to exist in the club situation: voluntary 
recognition by the other members (e.g., leadership status, good 
worker status) and forced recognition (e.g., domination, show-off 
behavior). Pigors (9) has clearly distinguished these two possibilities 
in a survey of experimental studies on domination and leadership in 
children’s groups. One might expect that the greater potency of the 
goal of superior status in the A-atmosphere (as shown by efforts to 
gain attention, recognition, etc.) would lead to harder work, for 
good workmanship is one of the clearest paths to recognition in a 
craft club of this sort. The finding that there were many more de- 
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mands for attention of the leader and the other members to work ac- 
complishment by each A-group member has already been noted. 
This seems to indicate clearly that sometimes workmanship was 
viewed as a possible means to more satisfactory social status. The 
D-group members also made bids for attention, but a study of the 
interpersonal relationships in the two clubs shows a rather wide dif- 
ference in the pattern of member recognition. In the D-group the 
attempt to gain recognition for good work was usually directed to 
the group as a whole, and spontaneous praise was often given by 
the other members. Demands for attention were predominantly di- 
rected toward the leader in the A-atmosphere, but this means of 
gaining status did not seem to prove very satisfactory. First of all, 
the source of social status, the leader, was also the source of social 
power depletion; and we have noted that there was often a negative 
valence to member-initiation of social interactions toward him. Also, 
the demand for recognition from the leader was very often met by 
an impersonal remark of acceptance or by further directions as to 
what to do next. We concluded that in this particular authoritarian 
work atmosphere the leader’s domination of the work situation and 
his function as a restrictor of free social movement seemed clearly to 
bar a work-minded path to satisfactory social status. In the D- 
atmosphere work achievement seemed to be, cognitively, the clearest 
and most desirable path to social status. Several barriers to volun- 
tary recognition by fellow-members as a method of gaining a better 
position in the group stratification seemed to exist in the A-situation: 
(a) the leader’s domination of all central functions and his retention 
of all plans for the future made child leadership difficult; (b) the 
competition for status which existed between the members made 
each member unwilling to spontaneously recognize superiority in his 
fellow-members, which would have meant a relative loss in position 
for himself; (c) a tentative explanation of a third barrier to leader- 
ship in such a situation derives from the work on regression and frus- 
tration by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1), which indicated that the 
effect of personal-goal frustration is often dedifferentiation or primi- 
tivation of the personality structure, resulting in a lower level of 
behavior. In the present experiment, where there was frustration of 
locomotion toward more satisfactory social status, we might 
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hypothesize that the tension resulted in a primitivation of the indi- 
vidual’s techniques of social relationship with other individuals. A 
number of experiments in child psychology (9) seems to indicate 
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Fic. 8.—Dominating ascendance 


that domination is a more infantile means of gaining social recogni- 
tion than is leadership, and the work of Piaget (8) suggests a rela- 
tionship between a more undifferentiated personal structure and a 
predominance of egocentric behavior. The egocentric point of view 
is essentially that of the dominator. Leadership demands a recogni- 
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tion of, and insight into, the particular individuality of the persons 
being led. In the D-situation we noted that the leader helped to 
make a central position in the group stratification accessible to all 
members, and a friendly spirit of work recognition existed between 
the members (items on co-operation, praise, constructive sugges- 
tions, objective criticism, etc., in Fig. 7). 

A dominating type of verbal expression (the leader put no re- 
striction upon free speech in either club) appeared, from our ob- 
servations, to be the only path left open by which members could 
strive toward status in the A-situation. The autocratic leader was 
too inaccessible, his social powerfield too strong, to be attacked; but 
a pattern of hostile attempts at domination developed progressively 
between the A-members (Figs. 7 and 8). But each member seemed 
to be weakened by his social dependence upon the leader to about the 
same extent; and in the close face-to-face relationships of a five- 
member club each member was almost continually overlapping, in 
his efforts toward superior status, the social powerfields of all the 
other members (Fig. 9). This seemed to result in an unsatisfactory 
mutual weakening of the influence of each member. Twice during 
the series of club meetings a constellation of forces arose within the 
A-group which seemed momentarily to upset this equilibrium of 
forces and provided some release of individual tensions. This was 
the scapegoat situation, which seemed to represent a major shift in 
the interpersonal dynamics indicated in Figure 9. Instead of each 
member weakening each other member, a polarization of dominating 
attack took place against the powerfield of one member of the group 
(Figs. 10 and 11). This attack seemed to have the momentary effect 
of strengthening all the attacking members, because (a) it meant the 
withdrawal of the domination of the other three members who were 
attacking the scapegoat, and (5) it advanced each member one step 
toward his goal of social status by giving him an obvious superiority 
over one other member of the group. In both cases the meeting-by- 
meeting curves of dominating and friendly behavior and the steno- 
graphic records showed a drop in proportion of hostile relationships 
and an increase in the percentage of friendly interactions for a short 
time after the outburst against the scapegoat. Both scapegoats 
(Tom and Joe) found the situation so unpleasant that they soon 
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‘§; Fic. 9.—The members in the authoritarian group mutually weaken one another by 
the hostile nature of their overlapping social powerfield relationships, contracting the 


social influence of each member. 
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quit the club. Interestingly enough, the scapegoats were the two 
members who, by teacher-ratings and playground observations, had 
been rated as having the most social influence (leadership ability) of 
the five children chosen as A-group members. Perhaps unified 


. 


Fic. 11.—A shift in the constellation of forces results in all the hostility being di- 
rected against one member (CS). The scapegoat is weakened at the expense of a rela- 
tive gain in social power by the other four members. 


attack upon an individual of somewhat superior status represented 
the most satisfying means of gaining a more central position in the 
group stratification in this social situation. Another interesting 
example of release behavior occurred on the day of the final meeting 
of the authoritarian group. After the masks had been divided in 
accordance with the group vote, and the leader had announced that 
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the meeting would be the last one, a change in atmosphere seemed to 
exist for the members. To quote briefly from one of the records: 

The masks are divided out, as in the voting, and Jack immediately begins to 
throw his around violently, pretending to jump on it. He throws it down again 
and again, laughing. Ray wants to know if it won’t break, then starts to throw 
his down too. Later Jack and Harry chase each other around the room wildly 
with streamers of paper toweling. The leader finally gives them the choice of 
staying and working for the rest of the period or leaving. They left. The masks, 
their own work, seemed somehow to represent the unpleasantness of the atmos- 


phere of domination in which they had been constructed. They couldn’t fight 
the leader, but they could the masks. 


Only a smattering of the total experimental data has been pre- 
sented, but it is hoped that this brief survey has indicated the possi- 
bility of collecting data, by this “‘total-field” method of experimental 
manipulation and observation, that may fruitfully be analyzed in a 
way that makes possible the integration of sociological thinking 
about the group and psychological thinking about the individual as a 
group member. It will probably be of interest to the sociologist to 
note, in passing, that a comparison of the scope of individual varia- 
tion of behavior within the club atmospheres with the differences in 
group behavior between the two “social climates”’ indicates the pre- 
dominant strength of the immediate social atmosphere in these par- 
ticular experimental setups. There is hardly space in this report for 
the statistical evidence on this comparison. 

The results of this preliminary study seemed fruitful enough to 
warrant further development of the experimental and observation 
techniques utilized. Four new clubs were organized (7), after a much 
more thorough study of the problems of preliminary control by 
selection of club members, collection of sociological data concerning 
other group memberships, and better psychological measurement of 
each group member. In an enriched setting the clubs lived through 
six weeks of “‘democratic,’’ six weeks of ‘‘autocratic,”’ and six weeks 
of “laissez faire” leadership (5). These social climates followed in 
different order for the different groups. The four club leaders altered 
their type of leadership as they each developed the atmosphere in 
three different clubs. Thus a control of original group differences and 
the effect of ‘leader personality” was possible in a more adequate 
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way. New techniques of experimental group manipulation were in- 
vestigated. A third study (2) is under way, which is utilizing a re- 
vision of the methods briefly indicated above. This is an attempt to 
study experimentally some of the sociopsychological problems of 
minority group membership, with groups of girls. A rather wide 
range of problems which might be fruitfully attacked with a similar 
approach must come to the mind of the reader with a special interest 
in this type of problem, which has hitherto usually been chopped up 
rather ruthlessly by being left to the sociologist or the individual 
psychologist for study or for speculation. 
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CULTURE, SOCIETY, IMPULSE, AND SOCIALIZATION 


JOHN DOLLARD 


ABSTRACT 


The question is: ‘“What are the basic concepts in the field of social psychology?” 
Discussed first are the uses and limits of the terms ‘‘culture” and “‘society.”” Important 
is the fact that the society idea points at the individual in associated life and not merely 
at his abstracted habitual outfit. Some conception of impulse is necessary to an effective 
social psychology; the movement away from instinctivist views has overlooked this 
fact. Crucial but much neglected is the socialization conception. No one knows in detail 
how children grow up in our or any other society. Hypothetical examples and frag- 
mentary observations are not a sufficient basis for a theory of human learning; minute 
studies will have to be made which are specifically oriented from the societal and impulse 
standpoints. 


CULTURE 


When we use the term “culture,” we are adopting a certain point 
of view on human behavior. It does not describe all that men are or 
all that they do. The culturalist regards the social inheritance as a 
thing; he describes the socially transmitted, nonbiological action pat- 
terns of groups of men.’ He aims to distinguish this social “thing” 
from the relatively unalterable biological inheritance of human 
beings; animal inheritance is seen as more or less standard from one 
social group to another, whereas cultural textures vary widely. 
“Culture” is the name given to these abstracted (from men) inter- 
correlated customs of a social group. Culturalists place great stress 
on the definition of daily life-situations by these patterned ways 
which come down to us from the past or which we borrow from other 
human groups about us, and they are keen in searching out the his- 
tory of custom and in showing its pervasive influence. 

The abstracted view of human behavior which we call cultural has 
turned out to be exceedingly useful, mainly in disposing of erroneous 
presumptions about human nature. It rebuts the presumption that 
any human group has, at least within any short time span, invented 
its own way of life; cultural research shows, on the contrary, the over- 

t Tylor’s definition, which follows, stresses the main points directly or by implica- 
tion: “Culture or civilization, taken in its wider ethnographic sense, is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capa- 


bilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” (E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture [New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1874), I, 1). 
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whelming coercion exercised on any given group by its historical 
ways of action. History indeed does not seem measured by the 
living and dying of generations of men but rather as the slow floating 
through time of culture patterns. Cultural research shows also the 
great frequency of borrowing of culture items and sometimes comes 
to look on these forms themselves as if they were motile. This ac- 
counts for the great role of maps in cultural research, for from them 
one can see the geographical spread and limits of particular traits 
and complexes of traits. Through the stressing of the role of history 
and diffusion of culture elements, one gets a proper perspective on 
human laziness and uninventiveness of how much easier it is to 
adapt a cultural solution to a life-dilemna than to invent one. 

The culture concept also shows the uselessness of “‘instinct”’ 
theories of human nature. Arguing from the behavior of the in- 
dustrious ant or the tireless beaver, social philosophers used to allow 
themselves to speak of human instincts which determined in detail 
the actions of men in society. Culturalists have disposed of this con- 
tention by showing how variable are the social solutions to organic 
needs which have become conventional in different societies and that 
in every case these solutions have to be learned by the incoming 
organism, whether infant or adult. It is clear from these researches 
that each society evolves its own kind of men and not the other way 
around, so far, at least, as any few generations of human beings are 
concerned. A special case of instinctivism is racialism, or the doc- 
trine that some one human stock has peculiarly and consistently ad- 
vanced social problem-solving. Some of the western European stocks 
are often cited as examples. The culturalists have made such views 
impossible to the realist by showing the welter of social influences 
that have made up the cultural heritage of western European peoples 
of the present day, and how numerous and divergent are the human 
stocks that at one point or another in historical development have 
temporarily taken over an actual superiority. 

The cultural view also serves to put us in our places and to scale 
down the egotistical pride with which each surveys the achievements 
of his own society. Studies of different societies show that each mode 
of life is adequate in its way, is fondly viewed and firmly held by its 
participants, and that cultural chauvinism is the rule among socie- 
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ties. Our own western European group is the only one which has ever 
manifested, through its anthropologists, a dispassionate interest in 
the customs of other people, even if that occurred after we had 
destroyed a great many of the native societies and used their re- 
sources to our own ends. It is true, of course, that our society in 
superior to any other at some points, say in the invention of the as- 
sembly line as a technique of production, but it is not at all certain 
as yet that human welfare is any better served thereby than in the 
humblest “hoe culture.” Cultural studies may be said then to have a 
deflationary effect on the bigotry with which members of a given 
society defend their folkways and mores. 

Yet there are certain dangers in the cultural approach to human 
nature that have often been overlooked. One of these is that, in 
fixing attention on the mat of culture, the culture-bearing group 
will be neglected. This group is also worth noticing, and it presents 
some problems which do not emerge on the cultural level of per- 
ception. 

Another difficulty is that a very peculiar conception of the human 
animal emerges from the cultural way of viewing behavior.” He ap- 
pears as a bearer of culture, much as factory workers look like 
“hands” to their employer. What one sees from the cultural angle 
is a drama of life much like a puppet show in which “culture” is 
pulling the strings from behind the scenes. Men do not emerge in 
their full personal reality, but they appear as actors of parts, as role- 
players, and the attention is never centered on them but only on 
their outlines of behavior. These dangers are incurred, of course, 
only when the cultural view is practiced by itself and no supple- 
mentary concepts are available to indicate other important aspects 
of human action. 

It is necessary to see the limits as well as the advantages of the 
culture point of view because the emergence of the American school 
of anthropology has given the term a peculiar dominance. So- 
ciologists constantly use the term, and it is beginning to salt the 
discourse of other disciplines as well. The attempt here is not to 


? This criticism was first vividly suggested by Edward Sapir, “Why Cultural 
Anthropology Needs the Psychiatrist,’ Psychiairy, 1, No. 1 (February 1938), 7-9. 
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discredit it but to put it in better perspective by discussing it in 
conjunction with other necessary views. 


SOCIETY 


The societal perspective on human action fixes our attention on 
some features of social life that are not easily perceived when one is 
studying abstracted habit patterns. When one puts on his societal 
spectacles, he sees first of all a group of animals with certain neces- 
sary relations to one another.‘ It is not a cultural fact that younger 
animals born into a social group must be taken care of by older ones, 
or that ten men together can kill any one man, similarly armed. It 
is also not a cultural fact that human animals can inhibit antisocial 
action tendencies under pressure of punishment, or that co-operative 
attitudes flow toward those who facilitate response tendencies. 
These are facts of another order which have to do with the animal 
nature of men as it is exhibited in associative life, and no one can 
easily arrive at these observations if he sees through the cultural 
periscope alone. Once these views are arrived at by other means, 
confused culturalists will often claim loyalty to them, but this 
loyalty is short-lived; it does not extend to the use of the societal 
mode of perception in actual data-gathering operations. 

In addition to seeing animals, one sees them living on land under 
natural limitations. Geographical space is essential to the societal 
idea. ‘“‘Land” is seen as a congeries of conditions which exert some, 
though often not determinative, compulsion on the way of life of the 
group. It makes a difference in the problems posed by a society 

3 This discussion is intended only for our own in-group of social scientists; we must 
all propagandize the term vigorously to those who do not yet make systematic use of it. 


The culture perspective cannot be given up since it is one of the few real achievements 
of social science. 


4Sumner and Keller, whose standpoint on society is here accepted, write: “If an 
observer could peer down through the air-ocean and view the human creatures living 
and moving about upon its floor, . . . . these would present themselves as discharging 
the usual function of organic groups: the maintenance and the reproduction of life. 
A group of human beings living in a cooperative effort to win subsistence and to per- 
petuate the species: such is the conception here offered of a human society. .. . . Our 
starting points are located so close to the organic range that we have but to omit the 
word ‘human’ from this definition in order to have a definition of any non-human 
society” (W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1927], I, 6-7). 
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whether one hundred men or a million are included in it, whereas it 
does not seem to make an essential difference from the cultural 
standpoint whether a hundred men or a million exhibit a culture 
pattern. Societal life is seen as a collective struggle against limita- 
tion, and the group itself is seen as an expedient in the survival of 
the individual. Food-getting, sex expression, and security in both 
are the minimal objectives that can be posited for man in society. 
Group life necessarily imposes limiting conditions on the individual 
member, but it is on the whole the lesser of available evils. This view 
is observably different therefore from the conception of men as 
passive porters of a social tradition; from the societal standpoint the 
struggling animals come sharply into view. 

It is necessary to stress also, as Linton’ has done, that society con- 
sists of a group of animals with mutually adapted habits. And here 
the culture point comes to the fore. This habit adaptation is not a 
chance one, nor is it invented on the spot for the occasion; it derives 
from the formula for habit characteristic of a group, i.e., its culture. 
Who wants food, shelter, clothes, or children must get them in the 
traditionally prescribed ways. Any society therefore is sectioned into 
various subgroups according to age, sex, class, or special function, 
and these groups develop the habits necessary to permit them to 
function in the co-operative scheme. It is dangerous, however, to 
presume that the adaptive character of the members of a society is 
ever perfect or that it is achieved without a struggle in which the 
adaptive habits are constantly reinforced at the expense of maladap- 
tive and destructive tendencies. 

It is only on the societal level of perception that the problem of 
the nature of social solidarity comes clearly into view. It is not, 
intrinsically, a problem that can be seen at all from the cultural 
standpoint. Solidarity is essentially a problem of “making people 


5 Linton does not, to be sure, stress ‘‘animals” in his definition but refers to “‘mu- 
tually adapted individuals”; this somewhat passive term “‘individual’’ indicates a dif- 
ference in systematic approach from that outlined in this paper and shows the marks of 
a surviving culturalistic mode of conception in Linton’s thought. His valuable paper 
should be read in conjunction with this one since it contains excellences of exposition 
as to ‘‘culture’’ and “‘society”’ not possible for this writer (see Ralph Linton, “‘Culture, 
Society, and the Individual,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII 
1938], 425-36). 
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be good,” of submitting to habit adaptation. Here enter questions 
of policing some persons by other persons, of conscious rejection of 
antisocial lines of conduct, or of repression of countermoral tenden- 
cies. To give this question meaning, policing persons must be clear 
in their actual roles of administering punishments or offering re- 
wards, and the individual must be shown as a battleground be- 
tween moral and antimoral tendencies. From this standpoint the 
pillar of the community becomes clear as do the traitor, mobile per- 
son, informer, or marginal man, not as mere bearers of divergent 
patterns but as animals struggling in real dilemmas. On the one 
hand is the group, the traditional unit of survival with its demanding 
pressures for renunciation, and, on the other, the animal with his 
naive formula of direct action and the shortest route to the goal. 

Sumner’ has already indicated that custom can be viewed from a 
societal standpoint, quite different from the passive perception of 
the culturalist. He has distinguished the run of custom into folk- 
ways and mores. The term “folkway” implies simply a habitual 
way of group action; it is probably mildly sanctioned or indicates 
optional modes of behavior. The mores, on the other hand, are the 
highly sanctioned customs of the group—those customs which are 
viewed as essential to group survival and which individuals have 
no option of accepting or rejecting. This type of distinction is ex- 
tremely useful to the social psychologist since one would expect the 
mores to inhibit those aspects of the biological life of the individual 
whose free expression would be dangerous to group survival. Com- 
pared to this powerful conception of the mores the term “culture 
trait” is quite colorless. It does not distinguish between a taboo on 
murder and an injunction to hold a fork in the right hand. Sociologi- 
cally seen, however, the former would be in the mores and the latter 
would not. With the aid of the mores concept we can locate the 
individual in society since we find him heavily bound by highly 
valued customs. The mores point at individuals, at bodies, and at a 
rich and turbulent biological life. Culture patterns, on the contrary, 
merely pick out the repetitious aspects of behavior and specifically 
exclude, by their nature as concepts, the emotional ife of man. 

A further achievement of Sumner will show the difference between 


© W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 3. 
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the societal and cultural standpoints on behavior; it is his treatment 
of the in-group. Sumner’ saw clearly that a society is a defensive 
type of association, that it exists as a unit, and that its existence 
involves an emotional relationship between its members. It is the 
introduction of the emotional term that is crucial. The continuance 
of habitual association in a group is dependent on strong positive 
ties between its members, based, of course, on the obvious fact 
of services mutually rendered; accompanying these ties Sumner 
noticed the corollary existence of hostile sentiments toward out- 
siders, i.e., those who do not share the sacred mode of life of the in- 
group. The formation and splitting of in-groups, the tightening and 
loosening of associational bonds, is a fact continuously noticed by 
sociologists. America was rapidly whipped into a taut in-group 
with appropriate out-group resentments toward Germany in the 
years 1916-18; and it seems indeed to be repeating the process in 
1939-40. The white caste in the American South forms an in-group 
against Negroes, although the latter are prevented by their de- 
pendence from externalizing their hostility against whites. The Jews 
are apparently being pushed into out-group status very widely in the 
western European culture area at the present time, with resulting 
solidarity among “good Germans” or Americans. It is the use of 
the emotional or animal term that is so characteristic of Sumner’s 
viewpoint, and its use puts the problem of group solidarity in a new 
light. From his standpoint we see society not as a congeries of cus- 
tom but as a fabrication of personal relationships in which animal 
love and hate play an important role. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the terms “‘culture” and 
“society” do not fit together as neat elements in our theoretical 
architecture. The reason is that the concepts have different func- 
tions, as has been shown, and have gained currency in a certain 
blind way of their own. Some writers extend the term “culture”’ to 
designate the living group of persons as well as the abstracted habits 
of the group; this is inexpedient since it leads to confusion. For the 
actual group, conceived of as an association of persons, “society”’ 
should always be used. 

It is affirmed also for the sake of thoroughness that there is always 


7 Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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a society where there is culture. Men seem to be the only animals 
living in association who have developed it highly. Conversely, an 
elaborated culture exists only in human society. 

“Society” seems to be the broader term since it includes the mani- 
festations of culture amd impulse. Perhaps to regard a society as 
culture stopped in bodies, or as a blend of culture and impulse, would 
not be too bad a way of relating the terms for the present, though it 
by no means covers all the aspects of societal behavior which need 
emphasizing. “Impulse” in this case equals the facts of animal life 
as they are presented to the social group for elaboration. 


IMPULSE 


In rejecting the instinct theory of determination of social be- 
havior, the social scientist seems to have gone one step farther and 
denied the existence of organic propensities at all, or at least that 
these propensities could play any part in a social-science theory. 
That this is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs is immediately 
clear if one examines any individual human life. What we find then 
is a set of impulses in some state of organization or disorganization, 
and indeed we see that the control and expression of these impulses 
is the major problem of life as felt by the individual. We must there- 
fore add another term to our list of indispensable concepts, namely, 
“impulse.” 

In the inevitable chapter on motivation in social psychology text- 
books there is usually recited a series of impulse tendencies, such as 
hunger, thirst, sexual desire, flight, hostility, etc. However, these 
tendencies are usually passed over rapidly, and it is difficult to 
visualize them as motors of human action. The student has no op- 
portunity to see these tendencies in operation in the socialized adult 
nor is anyone able to give him an account of how they are molded and 
related in the typical life-history in our society. He comes away 
from such a discussion with a quite vague idea of how dynamic the 
impulse life may be. Thereafter he has little opportunity to study 
these impulses in others, and he rightly refuses to generalize from 
his own case, however acutely he may know that he himself is a being 
driven strongly from the organic side. In conventional social science 
the social order is made so clear that this seems to the student to 
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be the most definable and positive variable; his firsthand contacts, 
on the other hand, with the animal side of man are usually slighted 
and often missing altogether. The result is the fictive “man” of 
social science—a man who is determined totally by the formal social 
order and who dumbly and unprotestingly accepts its mandates 
whatever they may be. One must examine the individual life closely 
to see how biased this conception of man actually is. 

Let us then make use of the term “impulse” and say that an im- 
pulse is an urge to act that has been or can be conscious.’ It does not 
mean the habit which mediates the urge once this habit is estab- 
lished. It is important to exclude the more or less automatic func- 
tions of the body from our list of impulses. For example, the ten- 
dency to a certain type of balance of chemicals in the blood stream 
would not be called an impulse because such a “‘need for balance” 
does not ordinarily figure in the conscious behavior of the individual, 
though some derivatives of it may appear as pain. One must further 
notice that impulse is a term defined on the psychological level of 
perception, i.e., in reference to the concrete actions in social life 
which an impulse may generate. Let us suppose that in frustration 
situations aggressive impulses are mobilized. One could possibly de- 
fine such aggression mechanistically, that is, in terms of secretions 
from the adrenal gland entering the blood stream, becoming some- 
how effective through the nervous system and producing change in 
nerve endings. These changes in turn would lead to changes in the 
great muscles of the body. Such an endocrinological or neurological 
interpretation of an aggressive impulse may sometime be exactly 
made, but it cannot be made as yet. For that reason such a descrip- 
tion is a “lower level” type and is not included in this definition of 
impulse. What is crucial social-psychologically is that the organism 
exhibits tendencies to bite, claw, crush, or evade some object or 
barrier that is placed in its way. The tendency to act in this way 
when it is or can be conscious is an impulse, in this case an aggressive 
one. It is tentatively suggested that these impulses are “bottom”’ 


§ This conception emerged from a conversation with Dr. Hanns Sachs, psycho- 
analyst, of Boston. He was undoubtedly paraphrasing or clarifying a view of Freud’s. 
It is Freud who has made especially clear and specific the conception of the craving 
nature of man and the impulsive ‘‘demands” which the organism puts on society. 
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in the conceptual scheme of the social psychologist. Out of them, 
under social pressure, are elaborated the character structures and 
systems of action which we see in adult individuals. 

It is not easy in cold print to give an adequate sense of the craving 
nature of man.’ Perhaps one ought to depict the impulses in terms of 
their most extreme forms to do this. One would want to call up the 


. image of thirst in terms of the anguish of the ““Bounty”’ sailors who 


were doled out three wine glasses of water per day during the time of a 
forty-day sea journey.’® In the case of hunger, we could remember 
the agonies of the members of the Donner expedition—sufferings 
which drove them to cannibalistic practices." Rage can be easily 
seen in small children, in individuals gone berserk, or in the steady 
hatred which is often vented on minority groups. The power of 
sexual desire is especially clear to everyone in our society since it 
is one of the most severely suppressed of motivational forces and is 
likely, therefore, to appear to individuals as a constant danger to 
their security. If we see impulse in these dynamic terms, especially 
in extreme cases, we can realize the enormous value of social organi- 
zation in stabilizing these forms of expression and in providing the 
arts of life which make it unnecessary to arouse an impulse like 
hunger in extreme form; social organization could then be viewed as 
a defense against the impulse. We will see further that society offers 
the mold for impulse expression and that the dynamic impulse 
trends are packed and rammed into the folkways and mores. From 
this standpoint society is not a mere formal outline of behavior pat- 
terns; it is rather an engine fed by the individual biological life and 
the impulse trends which compose it. 

Our delight in the culture concept is so considerable and well justi- 
fied that we are likely to try to make it work where it does not fit. 
There is a tendency in this direction in sociological social psychology 

9 Dr. H. A. Murray has given a detailed and discriminating discussion of this prob- 
lem. He uses the concept ‘“‘need”’ to refer to this projectile aspect of the human animal 
(see his Explorations in Personality [New York: Oxford University Press, 1938], pp. 
75-85). 

0 Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall, Men against the Sea (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1934), pp. 95-96. 


™ Julian Dana, Sutter of California (New York: Press of the Pioneers, Inc., 1934), 
PP. 249-53. 
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where perception is so largely directed by our cultural outfit of con- 
cepts. The result is the mechanical man of sociology—the man 
with “attitudes” determined by “‘culture’’ but no testes or viscera. 
This cultural robot comes into being by projecting culture patterns 
on the shapeless clay offered to society by animal evolution. He does 
not exist in fact, of course, and one can continue to believe in him 
only by avoiding any detailed observations of his behavior. Man is 
there to be studied, not posited or derived from artificial systems. 
One particular error of this view can be examined—the notion that 
“culture can do anything,” can make of men whatever it deter- 
mines. No doubt it can do much, and that most surprising, but not 
anything; there are limits, and sharp ones, to what it can do. To 
pass over as too obvious the limiting conditions imposed by human 
hunger, thirst, temperature needs, etc., one may take the neurosis. 
The neurosis seems to be a product of excessive renunciation of 
animal needs for love and gratification, accompanied by a rigid sup- 
pression of the hostility which arises as a result of such deprivation. 
The animal so deprived stages a private rebellion, a sort of individual 
sabotage against social co-operation. ‘‘No fun, no work” would ex- 
press what is implied by his behavior. A society must take good care, 
then, to see that its members have enough fun to make it worth 
while for them to carry the work and burdens of social life. The 
possibility and existence of such conditions as those of neurosis must 
be viewed as a “‘limit”” beyond which culture cannot go. 


SOCIALIZATION 

Socialization is the process of training a human animal from birth 
on for social participation in his group. He is socialized when he is 
capable of playing the role destined for him as an adult. Some per- 
sons are never completely socialized in that they cannot marry 
when they are expected to, cannot work as they ought, or cannot 
trust others sufficiently to be able to co-operate. A unification of 
scientific approaches is needed to study socialization.” One needs 
from psychology the sense of an animal learning; culture defines the 


2 The “‘child development” movement is closely allied to the study of socialization. 
The trouble with this conception is that it implies that development is more or less 
automatic, granted certain conditions, while the socialization concept pictures develop- 
ment as occurring only under pressure and sometimes heavy pressure. 
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routines to be learned; and the society concept shows us the group 
of actual persons who dole out the rewards and punishments in 
terms of which habits are fixed and undesired traits are eliminated. 

The points of view are at hand; what is needed is the situation in 

which they can actually be put in operation. There seems only one, 
i.e., the human family, for it is in this situation that the basic learn- 
ing takes place.’3 Socialization will never be understood until at- 
tention is centered on the individual child in the family and pains- 
taking findings are assembled of his day-to-day acquisition of social 
skills. At the present time some excellent suspicions of what occurs 
in the socialization of children have been derived from the studies 
of adults made by Freud, but, as he himself has insisted, they are 
only the first outlines of the laborious investigations which must be 
made; to non-Freudians they are far from constituting proof of his 
contentions. The home, rather than the clinic, is the actual first 
i laboratory in which socialization may be studied. 
i It seems clear from present data that socialization is a process full 
of conflict between the child and its trainers. Growing up is not a 
smooth automatic process of assimilating the folkways and mores; 
on the contrary, society has to deal with a rebellious animal full of 
animal lust and anger. The domestication of this animal is without 
exception a process attended by conflict and strain. The conflict 
incidental to social growth is most visible in the case of deviant 
persons; in the case of neurotics it is shown by a resentful non-co- 
operation for social ends and in the cases of psychotics and criminals 
open rebellion is perceptible. But normal persons too know the 
heavy pressure of conventional life and express, at least in dreams 
and fantasies, some of the antisocial wishes and resentments which 
they dare not manifest more openly. 

The nature of the conflicts involved in socialization can best be 
seen by the use of the concepts of frustration and aggression."4 First 
there are frustrations attending the satisfaction of the direct im- 
pulses of the child. For example, delays occur in feeding after hunger 

13 T have discussed this problem in an earlier paper (see John Dollard, ‘‘A Method for 


the Sociological Study of Infancy and Preschool Childhood,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, [X [October, 1935], 88-90). 


4 J. Dollard, L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, and R. R. Sears, Frustration 
and Aggression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939), chaps. i, ii, iii, and iv. 
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tensions are strongly present; o1 1 change in food habits is forced on 
the child by weaning in the course of which its sucking tendencies are 
blocked without possibility of an effective substitute response. 
These frustrations, the importance of which it is difficult for adults 
to conceive, bring a proportionate aggressive striving in their train. 
This aggression in its turn is either not rewarded or is actively 
punished by the caretakers of the child. Sex and excretory excita- 
tions also meet with frustration of a more or less transitory nature 
and also produce aggression, which again is condemned by social 
surrogates. On the base of these original impulses a whole set of 
derived impulses or strivings are built up, as those for attention, 
those leading to social contact, those leading to preferment over 
others, and those leading to affirmation of social sex type. As the 
child advances through our social system of age grading, many of 
these impulses too suffer frustration and must disappear. Growing 
up may therefore be seen as involving a series of frustrating as well 
as satisfying experiences; the least that can be said is that conflict 
in the individual life is inevitable and that socialization is always a 
frustrating experience. The important question is probably how 
frustrations are dosed, i.e., how rapidly they are imposed and 
whether anything like adequate substitute responses for the lost 
gratifications are available. 

But socialization is by no means completely a frustrating ex- 
perience. The seeming obvious intent of social organization is to 
maximize gratification, to permit of all possible impulse expression 
which is consistent with group survival. Since the conditions of life 
for any society are constantly fluctuating, as by the appearance of 
rival societies or changes in numbers, the balance between gratifica- 
tions which may safely be permitted and renunciations which must 
be demanded is changing also. Human beings cannot be frustrated 
beyond a certain point, though no one knows now how to measure it, 
without defeating the societal end of co-operative activity; persons 
too much frustrated will not and cannot co-operate. If, therefore, 
the balance shifts so that societal suppression becomes too severe, 
neurotic apathy and sabotage appear and become destructive 
factors. As the eye of God has seen the rise and fall of societies in 
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the past, this apathy must sometime, somewhere, have been a cru- 
cial factor; it might be described as a form of societal suicide. 

The point to press at this time seems to be that no one of the four 
concepts we have discussed is self-contained; each implies to some 
degree the others; none can be seen clearly in its uses and limits 
unless the others are taken into account. If only one of these modes 
of social perception is used, the user thereof will be found to be a 
scientific cultist of some kind, either a rabid culturalist, a societolo- 
gist, an instinctivist, or a student of the imaginary isolated indi- 
vidual. Least well worked out at the present time are the impulse 
and socialization concepts; their better molding with the others will 
constitute a long step toward the unified social science which seems 
desirable. 
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EMILE DURKHEIM AND SOCIOLOGISMIC PSYCHOLCGY 


HARRY ALPERT 


ABSTRACT 


Emile Durkheim and his co-workers on the Année sociologigue have vigorously 
urged that, since man is a social and cultural product and since society provides the 
necessary conditions of personality development and expression, psychology must be 
made a sociologically conscious discipline. Society creates in the individual the self- 
control, attention, and effort necessary for sustained action and hence expression. It 
also provides man with his values, ideals, standards, and sympathies. Therefore, a 
comprehensive human psychology must include a sociology of values, of thought and 
knowledge, of mental states, of emotions, of language, etc. These studies, termed 
“sociologismic,” involve three dangers: (1) the tendency to ignore the biological basis 
of human nature and to reduce the individual to an automaton impassively receiving 
and conforming to a social heritage; (2) the tendency to invent psychological principles 
ad hoc or to adopt implicitly some outmoded psychological system; and (3) the tend- 
ency to hypostatize society and social forces. The Durkheimians have not altogether 
avoided these pitfalls, but Durkheim himself must be counted among the most cautious 
of them. He and his disciples have given affirmative evidence of the fruitfulness of 
fine what Professor Delacroix has aptly termed the “social dimension” of psychical 

ata. 


Professor Steuart H. Britt has recently raised the question: ‘‘So- 
cial psychologists or psychological sociologists—which?’? The prob- 
lem he thus evokes has been focal in the thinking and writings of the 
social psychologists, philosophers, and sociologists for about two 
generations now. The spearhead of the movement to establish a 
psychological sociology by sociologizing psychology was the group 
of thinkers who rallied around Emile Durkheim and the Année 
sociologique. The following is a discussion of Durkheim’s position 
on the necessity of making psychology a socially conscious disci- 
pline. 

The psychological consequence of social nomia or regulation is 
individual frustration. Biologically rooted impulses are bound to be 
inhibited when men live in an ordered society. Since rules generally 
exist where there is a tendency to act contrary to their command- 
ments, the price of social regulation is individual constraint. It is 
one-sided, however, to think of society solely as a control mecha- 
nism. If society is restraint, it is also expression; if it is restriction, 
it is also liberation. We must view both sides of the medal. Society 
is for its members not only regulation but also a source of life and 


* American Sociological Review, II (1937), 898-902. 
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expression. Durkheim expressed this succinctly when he stated that 
society is not only a system of organs and functions maintaining it- 
self against external forces but also le foyer of an internal moral life 
leading the individual ever beyond himself.? Society is the source, 
the creator, of ideas, ideals, and values. It has, to pursue a Durk- 
heimian metaphor, not only a body but also a soul; and this soul is 
the totality of social ideals. Social phenomena are essentially sys- 
tems of values and ideals. A comprehensive sociology must there- 
fore view society as giving direction to human life and as develop- 
ing personality. 

It is a commonplace of sociology that it is “our social heritage,” 
to use Graham Wallas’ phrase, that keeps man from sinking to the 
level of mere bestiality and animality. It is the totality of our so- 
cially acquired and socially transmitted techniques, knowledge, be- 
liefs, institutions, traditions, values, and ideals that makes all the 
difference between man the civilized being and man the pitiful, 
biologically underequipped animal. Durkheim is hardly alone in as- 
serting that “man is human only because he is civilized.’’? Take 
away from the human being his language, his conceptual apparatus, 
his categories of thought, his ethics, religion, art, science, and philos- 
ophy, and what remains? An animal dominated completely by his 
sensible appetites, a prey to his instincts, impulses, whims, and 
fancies, whose life, as Hobbes foresaw, would be ‘“‘poor, solitary, 
nasty, brutish, and short.’’ Graham Wallas has vividly pictured in 
a well-known passage what would happen “‘if the earth were struck 
by one of Mr. Wells’ comets, and if, in consequence, every human 
being now alive were to lose all the knowledge and habits which he 
had acquired from preceding generations (though retaining un- 
changed all his powers of invention, memory and habituation).”’ 
And the growing literature on feral cases adds empirical and experi- 
mental support to the suppositions of these political writers. 

Man, then, is a double inheritor. From his biological parents he 
receives his original nature: his organs and their capacities, func- 
tions, impulses, and tendencies. From society, on the other hand, 

2 Sociologie et philosophie (Paris: Alcan, 1924), pp. 132-33 ff. 


3“Le Dualisme de la nature humaine et ses conditions sociales,” Scientia, XV 
(1914), 206. 
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he acquires, through the social processes of education and habitua- 
tion, his social nature: his culture, his values—in short, his civiliza- 
tion. Culture, however, is not a biological part of man. It is “a 
post-natal imposition upon his biological organism—that is the real 
meaning of its being socially inherited.’”’* His double inheritance, 
therefore, makes man a dual creature; it is the source of his never 
ceasing, inextricable unrest. Human nature, as the resultant of origi- 
nal and social nature, can be only an imperfect harmonization of its 
two component but in many respects divergent elements. The ex- 
igencies of social life are not always compatible with the immediate 
urges and pleasures of the organism. There is necessarily an ascetic, 
and hence a frustrational, element in orderly social living. Human 
nature, being dual, is inexorably subject to unceasing tensions. ‘‘Far 
from being simple, our inner life has a sort of double center of grav- 
ity. There is, on the one hand, our individuality, and more espe- 
cially, our body which is its foundation; on the other, all which, 
in us, expresses something other than ourselves.’’s 

Tensions may be a severe price to pay for social living, but it is 
a necessary price if we are to live at all as human personalities. 
For it is from society, and not from original nature, that we obtain 
the necessary conditions of personality development. It is society 
that teaches us discipline and self-control, the reins without which 
our personality would run wild.® Durkheim has well described the 
consequences of anomia, that is, the condition in which the social 
pressures making for self-discipline are rendered impotent. 

Imagine a being liberated from all external restraint, a despot more absolute 
than the ones history tells about, a despot whom no external power can control 
and rule. By definition, the desires of such a being are irresistible. Shall we say, 
therefore, that he is omnipotent? Certainly not, for he himself cannot resist 
them. They are masters over him as over all other things. He is subject to 
them; he does not dominate them. In a word, when our desires are freed from 
all moderating influence, when nothing limits them, they become themselves 
tyrannical and their first slave is the very subject who experiences them. More- 
over, you know the sad spectacle he presents. The most contrary impulses, the 


4H. S. Mekeel, “A Psychoanalytic Approach to Culture,” Journal of Social Phi- 
losophy, II (1937), 234. 


SE. Durkheim, “Le Dualisme de la nature humaine et ses conditions sociales,” 
Scientia, XV (1914), 200. 


*E. Durkheim, L’ Education morale (Paris: Alcan, 1925), pp. 19-62. 
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most antithetical caprices follow one upon another, leading this self-entitled 
absolute sovereign in the most divergent directions, so that this apparent 
omnipotence resolves itself, in the end, into a veritable impotence. A despot is 
like a child; he has the latter’s weaknesses, and for the same reason: he is not 
master of himself. Self-mastery, then, is the first condition of all true power, of 
all liberty worthy of the name.’ 


Anomia, moreover, is conducive to suicide, for human life can hardly 
be happy or even possible, unless one’s wants approximate one’s 
means. Normally the moderating influence of society serves to 
check one’s wants, to keep them within bounds. Under anomic con- 
ditions, however, the social brake gets out of order and individuals’ 
wants soar rapidly. A “the sky’s-the-limit” psychology develops. 
The suicide statistics record the rest of the story. 

Thus, in imposing self-discipline on individuals, society is creating 
the condition for personality expression. Expression means system- 
atic action ; and this, in turn, implies sustained attention and effort— 
habits that are developed only under the pressure of social require- 
ments. Society, however, exercises an even more positive action. 

As mentioned above, and as Cooley taught, we acquire from our 
experience in groups our sense of values, our ideals, our standards, 
our sympathies, loves, hates, and fears. Moreover, it is society that 
has created the dignity of man and the glory of his past and future. 
It is for these reasons that a psychology of human nature must be 
largely sociologismic. Since much of our human nature has a social 
origin, a comprehensive human psychology must comprise: a so- 
ciology of values which traces the social origins and settings of ideals 
and which analyzes the social factors in ethics, religion, law, econom- 
ics, life, and art; a sociology of thought and knowledge; a sociology of 
mental states; a sociology of emotions; and a sociology of language.*® 


7 Ibid., pp. 50-51. Cf. E. Durkheim, De la division du travail social, Book ITI, chap. 
ii, and Le Suicide, Book II, chap. v. 


8In addition to the works of Durkheim, see the following: C. Bouglé, Legons de 
sociologie sur l’évolution des valeurs (2d ed.; Paris: Colin, 1929); M. Granet, Danses et 
légendes de la Chine ancienne (Paris: Alcan, 1926) and La Pensée chinoise (Paris: Re- 
naissance du livre, 1934); G. Davy, La Foi jurée (Paris: Alcan, 1922); F. Simiand, Le 
Salaire, l’évolution sociale, et la monnaie (Paris: Alcan, 1932); M. Halbwachs, La Classe 
ouvriére et les niveaux de vie (Paris: Alcan, 1912), and by the same author, L’ Evolution 
des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres (Paris: Alcan, 1933) and Les Cadres sociaux de la 
mémoire (Paris: Alcan, 1925); also the works of Lévy-Bruhl; Ch. Blondel, Introduction 
a la psychologie collective (Paris: Colin, 1928), and the same author’s “Les Volitions,” 
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It can scarcely be denied that the developments toward a sociological 
psychology of human nature which are mentioned in the footnote 
to the previous sentence and for which Durkheim supplied the im- 
petus and inspiration have borne ample and significant fruit. Of 
course, in studies of the sociologismic kind, one must guard against 
ignoring the biological basis of human nature and against reducing 
the individual to a mere automaton impassively receiving and con- 
forming to his social heritage. Merton is unquestionably right in 
contending that when French writers “treat the collective repre- 
sentations as hypostatized entities ready to fasten onto individuals 
who come within their realm they turn to sterile, meaningless psit- 
tacism.’’? It can be positively asserted however, that such a criti- 
cism is in no way applicable to Durkheim. The latter was keenly 
aware of the recalcitrant nature of human beings, of the give-and- 
take element in the process of acculturation, and of the fundamental 
tendency of individuals to be refractory to social disciplines. It is 
erroneous to attribute to Durkheim, as Malinowski apparently 
does,’® the theory of unswerving, automatic, “slavish, fascinated, 
passive,’ obedience to social codes. The former was even quite 
saddened by the inherent antagonism between social demands and 
individual inclinations. If society were merely the natural and spon- 
taneous development of our organic nature, he wrote, there would be 
no resistances and no conflicts between our biological and our social 
selves. These two parts of our nature would harmonize and adjust 
to each other without friction. Society, however, has exigencies 
altogether different from the ones implied in our strictly biological 
nature. Our social and organic natures, while always effecting an 
adjustment to each other, are nevertheless made up of somewhat 


in G. Dumas’s Traité de psychologie (Paris: Alcan, 1924), Vol. II, Book I, chap. v, 
PP. 333-425; the late Professor Meillet’s “Comment les mots changent de sens,” 
Année sociologique, IX (1906), 1-38, and his Les Langues dans I’ Europe nouvelle (Paris: 
Payot, 1918). 

See Bouglé’s Bilan de la sociologie francaise contemporaine (Paris: Alcan, 1935), 
esp. chap. i, for a résumé of most of these contributions. 

On the sociology of thought, see the critical essay by D. Essertier, Les Formes 
inférieures de l’explication (Paris: Alcan, 1927), esp. pp. 258-78. 

*R. K. Merton, “Recent French Sociology,” Social Forces, XII (1934), 542. 

te B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932), p. 4. 
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different elements and tend to orient us in divergent directions." 
Such thoughts could hardly be expressed by one who ignored the 
organic rootings of human life or who saw in the individual only a 
passive, psittaceous product of his social milieu. 

It is likewise doubtful whether the charge of ‘“‘cultural determin- 
ism’’ is validly applicable to the Durkheimian brand of social psy- 
chologists.? If cultural determinism ignores individual differences, 
if it “views the individual as a passive recipient of the cultural pat- 
terns of his group,” and if it “‘pays little attention to original nature, 
sees no problem in social development, and belittles the possibilities 
of human beings having unique lines of experience,’ then it is a dis- 
tortion to attribute this position, as Blumer does, to writers like Blon- 
del and Halbwachs, or even to Lévy-Bruhl. These French social psy- 
chologists have concerned themselves with the social aspects of psy- 
chological phenomena, it is true; but in doing so they have not denied 
that these phenomena possess other aspects. Blondel in particular 
has insisted on the importance of a psychology of individual differ- 
ences in which psychophysiological as well as sociopsychological fac- 
tors are considered." 

A second danger inherent in the sociologismic approach is the 
tendency to invent one’s own psychological principles or to adopt 
implicitly some outmoded system of psychology. It is well-nigh 
impossible to study phenomena like primitive mentality or magical 
behavior, even in their strictly sociological aspects, without adopting 
some kind of psychological view of the nature of mental processes, 
of the association of ideas, or of human motivation. It is imperative, 
therefore, that sociologists keep in constant touch with the develop- 
ments in psychological science, just as it is incumbent upon psychol- 
ogists not to ignore what the late Professor Delacroix has termed 


1 E. Durkheim, Scientia, 1914, pp. 219-20. 

12 The charge is made by H. Blumer (see Blumer, “Social Psychology,” in Man and 
Society, ed. E. P. Schmidt [New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937], pp. 154-57). 

13 Tbid., p. 157. 

™ Ch. Blondel, Introduction a la psychologie collective, p. 187. Cf. Halbwachs, Les 
Cadres sociaux de la mémoire, p. xi, n. 1, and L. Lévy-Bruhl, La Mentalité primitive 
(Herbert Spencer Lecture) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), pp. 10-11. Blumer, we 
feel, exaggerates the unity and “schoolishness” of these writers. See, e.g., Blondel’s 
review in Revue philosophique, CI (1926), 290-98. Blondel’s conclusion contains a 
warning against “sociological imperialism” and “‘pan-sociologism”’ (ibid. p. 298). 
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the “social dimension” of psychic data.'S Since their tasks involve 
some degree of psychologizing, sociologists must become more con- 
scious of their implicit psychological assumptions.’® One of the most 
serious defects in Durkheim is precisely this tendency to adopt or 
invent psychological principles ad hoc. 

A third risk contained in sociologismic investigations is the hypos- 
tatizing of society and social forces. The Durkheimians undoubtedly 
do not have a clean slate on this score. But if, with Essertier, we 
may distinguish “‘pure sociologism,”’ with its literal, unqualified, 
and substantialist acceptance of concepts like “‘collective conscious- 
ness’ and “‘collective entity,” from ‘“‘neo- or moderate sociologism”’ 
which, as it is professed by Marcel Mauss"? and seems to be adopted 
by Paul Fauconnet," treats “collective consciousness” and “collec- 
tive representations” merely as heuristic modes of expressing the 
reality of associational life, then we do not hesitate te qualify Durk- 
heim’s position as neo- rather than purely sociologismic.’® If the 
expression is not too odd, we may say that Durkheim was a moderate 
Durkheimian. 

In conclusion, then, it may be urged that sociologismic studies, 
provided that they give due consideration to the biological basis of 
human nature, make explicit their psychological presuppositions, and 
avoid the tendency toward social hypostatizing,?° can well serve to 
present a penetrating and revealing picture of the personality aspects 
of social living. 
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1s H. Delacroix, Le Langage et la pensée (Paris: Alcan, 1924), p. 55. 

%© Cf. D. Essertier, Psychologie et sociologie (Paris: Alcan, 1927), pp. 30-31. 

17 “Rapports réels et pratiques de la psychologie et de la sociologie,” Journal de 
psychologie, XXI (1924), 892-922. 

8 Congrés des Sociétés philosophiques américaine, anglaises, belge, italienne et francaise, 
1921: Communications et discussions (Paris: Colin), pp. 471-72. 

expressions “neo-sociologism’” and “moderate sociologism” (sociologisme 
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A NOTE ON GEORGE H. MEAD’S THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE ACT: 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 


The striking feature of Mead’s system of thought is its unitary nature, 
which can be traced from his early writings to the manuscripts published 
posthumously in this volume. The elaboration of his concepts presents a 
progressive continuity, and the central problem of his works underwent a 
similar evolutionary process. In the Definition of the Psychical? Mead 
formulated a thesis which is fundamental to his theory of the genesis of 
the self that he later developed in Mind, Self, and Society.3 He rejected the 
various conceptions of the psychical which considered an antecedent mind 
or denied its existence altogether and established the notion that the 
psychical is a cognitive act. Mead was aware of the vexing problem that 
psychology confronted when it attempted to account for the manifesta- 
tions of social process and for those phases of mind and self that are social 
in nature. He observed, then, that biological considerations forced psy- 
chology through associationism, parallelism, functionalism, and behavior- 
ism. The criticism that he leveled at his predecessors was that they failed 
to show how mind and self arise within conduct. He then set out to show 
how mind and self are not biologically given but are social emergents, 
how language serves as a mechanism for the appearance of mind and self 
in the social act, and how the ongoing social process generates the mind 
and self, thus freeing conduct from a mentalistic and subjective interpre- 
tation. He demonstrates further how the individual act may be viewed 
within the social act; how to bridge the gap between impulse and ration- 
ality; how the organism acquires the capacity of self-consciousness, re- 
flective thinking, abstract reasoning, and purposive behavior; and how 
man as a rational being arose. These constitute some of the major prob- 
lems in Mead’s social psychology and are essential points of departure for 
an evaluation of the present volume. 

The Philosophy of the Act is a synthesis of Mead’s basic concepts as well 


: Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
2 (“University of Chicago Decennial Publications” [Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press (1903)]), pp. 77-112. 
3 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
4 This is Mead’s major criticism of Cooley. See his article, ‘“Cooley’s Contribution 
to American Social Thought,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXV (1930), 693-706. 
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as an elaboration and explanation of the critical points in his system of 
thought. Realizing the need of introducing scientific method into a field 
that had always been refractory to its application, he refined old concepts 
and introduced new ones in explaining the pattern of the act. Mead’s 
pragmatic philosophy of science is based on his theory of the logical 
structure of meaning—defined as the triadic relation between gesture, 
adjustive response, and resultant of the social act which the gesture 
initiates.’ 

Through his analysis of the act Mead provides his singular contribu- 
tion in relating the pragmatic philosophy of science to social psychology. 
The stages of the act—stimulus, attitude, perception, manipulation, and 
consummation—are involved in a process which implies that although an 
act may be reflective or nonreflective, the blocked impulse requires the 
reflective process to set up hypotheses in order to guide action. Action in 
turn is tested through action, thus bringing about consummation. It is 
important to see in this connection how perception has in it all the ele- 
ments of an act: “The stimulation, the response represented by the 
attitude, and the ultimate experience which follows upon the reaction 
represented by the imagery arising out of past reactions.”® Mead points 
out: (1) the relation between scientific objects and perceptual objects; 
(2) the mechanism by which the reference relation as found in the response 
to perceptual objects may be considered; (3) the relation between per- 
ception and consummation; and (4) the manner in which the consum- 
matory nature of the object is the referent of the complete response. 

The central problem is the relationship of the organism with the world 
of experience of this organism. It is in fact the problem of subject-object 
relation. Mead conceives that scientific objects are constructs of percep- 
tion and that both elements—the scientific and perceptual objects—are 
common in social experience. Such an interpretation raises the question 
of the process of emergence which implies the problem of what sort of a 
physical, biological, or cosmological environment arises with the emer- 
gence of mind and society. Contrary to Whitehead’s position, Mead as- 
signs to thinking the potentiality of causing changes in the order of 
natural events. This does not contradict his assumption that the organ- 


5 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, pp. 75-82. 


6 Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, p. 3. See also Mead’s analysis of Bergson’s theory 
of perception, especially with reference to Mead’s discussion of the social.act, in ‘“The 
Genesis of the Self, and Social Consciousness,” International Journal of Ethics, XXXV 
(1925), 251-77. 
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ism and its environment emerge simultaneously. To explain this point 
Mead introduces the concept of the organization of perspectives. 

Mind emerges in the process of the social act. The significance of mind 
and its capacities must be viewed in terms of social action and reflective 
thinking, while the development of the self consists of the organization 
of perspectives. The basic problem is to account for the process of emer- 
gence and to explain the perspectives which are associated with a given 
emergent. Mead’s concept of the “generalized other” as a common per- 
spective is a means which serves in verifying hypotheses in the pattern 
of the act. By seeking to account for emergence through a process in 
which the past and the future combine in the present, he transcends the 
limitations set by Minkowsky’s position of no emergence and no process 
and Whitehead’s “eternal objects” and the static implication of his 
theory. Creative intelligence determines new orders of events by pro- 
posing new plans of action. The organization of perspectives can be 
viewed as the uniting of past and future. 

The problem of emergence is of crucial significance in Mead’s system 
of thought since it represents the vital source for his unique contribution 
to social psychology without having resorted to metaphysical explana- 
tions. He accounts for this basic problem through the principle of so- 
ciality.? This principle involves: (1) the social nature of consciousness in 
the process of the social act, (2) the reflective process in the mechanism 
of social conduct whereby the organism responds to its own responses, and 
(3) mind as the scene where the passing from one perspective to another 
takes place. The principle of sociality as Mead conceives it involves also 
his assumption that “there are in Nature aspects which answer the 
minded organisms.’’* In this manner the interaction of the environment 
and the organism constitutes an ongoing process which must be viewed in 
terms of the social act. Mead’s dynamic social approach considers the 
actual process by which we pass from one perspective to another and the 
control of oncoming events over that process. Through reflective think- 

7In The Philosophy of the Present (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), 
Mead presents the concepts of dynamics, process, emergence, and the social character 
of nature within the frame of sociality. In The Philosophy of the Act he demonstrates 


how these concepts supplement one another and how sociality itself is one of the phases 
of the processes of nature. 


8 The Philosophy of the Act, p. 609. Further in this context Mead states: ‘What is 
essential to such a mind is that it should be characterized by sociality in both its di- 
mentions, for not only must it be determined by the different elements that go to make 
it up in the system in which it belongs but it must in passage be able to occupy succes- 
sive systems so that it realizes itself in each as a member of the other or others.”’ 
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ing, memory, anticipation, inference, and prediction data found in one 
reference system can indicate data found in another. Sociality is the basis 
for prevision of the consequence of an act; it enables a man to be several 
perceivers at the same time; and, consequently, reconstruction through 
hypothetical inferences is possible in the process of analysis. Mead points 
out the mechanism of control in the pattern of the act. With the aid of 
reflective thinking man is able to hold on to a distant object as a con- 
trolling factor in conduct for the solution of problems. That distant ob- 
ject as a temporary future and the experimental nature of the act relegate 
to the oncoming event the capacity of control, thereby transforming 
action into a process that has within it past, present, and future. 

The process of knowing consists in co-ordinating perspectives. The 
objects of knowledge, as Mead views them, are universals that have their 
source in common perspectives which are arrived at through the process 
of emergence, the theory of reflective thinking, and the principle of 
sociality. One cannot conceive, then, of an absolute unchanging past or 
future since the emergent gives meaning to the past that in turn is a past 
of an emergent. Through the process of reflective thinking and hypo- 
thetical testing of action the perspective is not changeless and sociality 
becomes the principle and form of emergence. The process of selection in- 
herent in the organic process manifests itself through reflective thinking 
in that the organism not only responds to its own organic states but re- 
sponds to its own responses. The significant role in adjustment and the 
means by which the continuity of emergent forms takes place Mead as- 
cribes to reflective thinking. Through the supplementary nature of 
Mead’s concepts he establishes an inseparable relation between his social 
psychology and cosmological views. The order of events is affected only 
through emergence. The role-taking activity, the social process, and the 
common action must be viewed in terms of the organization of perspec- 
tives. The blocked act is brought to consummation through hypotheses 
whereby the future and the past are united in the act. Hypotheses, as 
means for organizing perspectives made possible through reflective think- 
ing, introduce the reconstruction and the completion of the act. The 
philosophy of the act points out the interrelationship of these processes 
that operate in the change and development of the environment. 

The social theory of value and the analysis of knowledge, that explain 
the role of the scientific technique of reflection, formulate the social 
character of common action in bringing about change. Verification and 
meaning are not of an individual nature. The social act explains the re- 
lationship of the organism and environment whereby universals are not 
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immanent entities but are subject to the process of emergence. The 
epistemological and cosmological considerations and the theory of value 
in The Philosophy of the Act are based on the principles of evolution and 
dynamics within the frame of Mead’s social psychology. He demon- 
strated through his analysis of the pattern of the act that the formulas of 
science lie within ordinary perceptual experience. The relation of thought 
and action is treated by Mead in the same manner in which he conceives 
of scientific formulations as methods of control. 

It is hardly possible to touch upon the many significant phases that 
this comprehensive treatise deals with since the fertile material appeals 
to divergent interests. Thus the students of philosophy, philosophy of 
science, logic, or ethics would refer to those elements that are pertinent 
to their respective fields of knowledge much in the same manner that this 
writer attempted to single out some salient factors of Mead’s social 
psychology. It is to the latter field that Mead has made the greatest con- 
tribution. The task that the social psychologist faces, now that we are in 
possession of Mead’s complete system of thought, is to translate it into 
operational language. It will be necessary to abstract Mead’s system of 
social psychology from his epistemology, cosmology, and ethics and to 
formulate his theory of the social act with its inherent theories of lan- 
guage, meaning, mind, self, and the development of society so that his 
hypotheses should lend themselves to the test of experimental science.° 
The theories just enumerated are fundamental in the explanation of 
human behavior and are developed in Mead’s social psychology with 
great originality. The importance that he attaches to the “delayed act” 
as a source for all the concepts dealt with in general psychology should be 
of primary consideration in any experimental research that would be 
initiated. Research in this direction should consider Mead’s hypothesis 
that the problem is not in providing an explanation for the individual con- 
duct through a study of the individual act, but that the explanation is to 
be derived from social conduct that implies the complete social situation. 
The social psychology Mead developed challenges the existing schools of 
thought that are presenting conflicting theories to explain individual 
behavior. The controversial topics of motives and drives that are the 
substance of much theorizing in psychology and abnormal psychology 
are handled by Mead in a singular fashion. He maintains that while the 
goal is implicit in the act, the individual act should be conceived within 
the context of the larger social act that involves the group. “The ob- 


9 In his chapter on ‘‘The Limits of the Problematic’”’ (ibid., pp. 26-44) Mead deals 
with the question of predictability in experimental psychology. 
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jective of the act is then found in the life-process of the group, not in those 
separate individuals alone.’’*® The implications of these hypotheses are 
important enough to merit verification. Mead holds that the “dynamic 
ongoing social process’’ composed of social acts lends itself to observation, 
and the social psychological technique which he provides is from the 
“outside to the inside.”. The two aspects of the act—the external and 
internal—should be considered in their natural social situation. In The 
Philosophy of the Act, Mead provides a line of thinking which further 
emphasizes the task for the social psychologist to proceed in applying 
experimental scientific techniques to the problems he raises. There are 
invaluable suggestions in Mead’s social psychology that point also to 
therapeutic possibilities of behavior disorders and for scientific control 
of conduct. The concept of the “generalized other’’ and the process of 
“role-taking”’ illustrate potentially fruitful areas of research in this direc- 
tion. This, however, must first be preceded by the translation of Mead’s 
social psychology into operational language so that his hypotheses may be 
tested. 
CHICAGO 


1° Mead, ‘“The Genesis of the Self... . ,”’ Ethics, p. 264. On pp. xxxv—xxxvi of the 
Introduction to The Philosophy of the Act Charles W. Morris and the associate editors of 
that volume point out Mead’s acknowledgment of the influence of relativity physics 
on his social psychology and his interpretation of the research procedure of science and 
also (pp. xliv-Ixv) state his position in contrast to those of Minkowsky and Whitehead. 


HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY 
CONFERRED IN 1938 


According to reports received by the Journal from institutions 
offering graduate instruction, 43 doctoral degrees and 125 Masters’ 
degrees in sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1938 by 
43 institutions in the United States and Canada. The list includes 
only those institutions which require a dissertation or thesis. Because 
of lack of space, degrees, dissertations, and theses in the field of 
social work are not included. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Negro Study.—Professor Gunnar Myrdal, Stockholm Uni- 
versity, has accepted an invitation of the Carnegie Corporation to direct 
a study on the American Negro with headquarters in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. Associated with Dr. Myrdal on the staff are Ralph 
J. Bunche, professor of political science, Howard University; Guy B. 
Johnson, University of North Carolina; Richard Sterner, formerly with 
the Swedish Royal Social Board; Dorothy Swaine Thomas, formerly 
director of research in social statistics at Yale University; and Doxey 
A. Wilkerson, professor of education, Howard University. In addition 
to the staff a number of experts in the interracial field will contribute to 
the study. Announcement of the names of these collaborators and of 
the nature of their contributions will be made at a later date. 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.—Supplementing its regular 
work in the field of national income, the Division of Economic Research 
has released, for the first time, estimates of income payments in the various 
states. These estimates provide detailed statistics by type of payment 
and cover the years 1929 through 1937. Preparation of current estimates 
will be continued as a regular function of the division. Data have been 
recently compiled on the incomes of dentists and osteopathic physicians 
for selected years from 1929 through 1937. 

A study of the fluctuations in residential building, using multiple cor- 
relation techniques, has recently been made by this division for the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. The report evaluates the factors influencing 
the volume of residential building and in a separate section analyzes the 
factors determining residential rents. It makes available new estimates 
of the number of families which may be expected in the United States 
during each five-year period through 1960 and includes other entirely 
new series relating to residential building activity and to annual incre- 
ments in the number of families in the United States since 1900. The 
annual estimates of long-term debt in the United States have recently 
been revived, and it is the intention to issue these figures regularly each 
year in the future. 
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A recent publication, Making a City Survey, develops a basic outline of 
the technique of initiating a survey in any city or region. The outline is 
comprehensive and flexible enough to be useful not only in industrial and 
commercial surveys but also in market analyses, factory-location surveys, 
real estate appraisals, local purchasing-power analyses, and studies of 
general business conditions. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics.—By act of Congress, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is ordered to make periodic studies of social and economic 
conditions in Hawaii. The last survey was made in 1930, and another is 
now under way. James H. Shoemaker, of Brown University, is on leave 
of absence to supervise the study. The report will be available in the fall. 


Bureau of Old Age Insurance-—A tabulation of data from the 1937 
wage records of approximately thirty and a half million employees, who 
earned taxable wages in jobs covered by Title VIII of the Social Security 
Act, has been completed. Tables presenting distributions of employees 
and their wages by state of employment, age, sex, race, and interval of 
earnings have been prepared and multilithed. Additional tables showing 
the interstate migratory flow of these employees are now being compiled. 
Persons interested in obtaining copies of the multilithed tables should 
write Merrill G. Murray, Bureau of Old Age Insurance, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D.C. A series of articles interpreting this material 
is being published currently in the Social Security Bulletin. 

Plans are being developed for a similar tabulation of 1938 data, which 
will provide additional information upon the industrial distribution of 
employees, the continuity of individual employment within the year, and 
the turnover within each reporting period. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics —The second national conference of 
directors of research and statistics in state public welfare agencies will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C., October 23-26. The 
majority of the meetings will be devoted to group discussions of ways of 
making statistical data of greater value for administrative use and public 
information. 

Beginning with the March issue of the Social Security Bulletin, the 
statistical series on all public relief in continental United States were re- 
vised to include data on employment and earnings of all persons employed 
on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from 
federal funds. 

The Division of Public Assistance Research has made preliminary 
plans for the collection of statistics on the causes of blindness of recipients 
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of aid to the blind in states with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board. 

Four articles of the series on social characteristics of recipients ac- 
cepted for public assistance during the fiscal year 1937-38, based on 
annual reports submitted by state agencies administering public assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act, have appeared in recent issues of the 
Social Security Bulletin. The March issue of the Bulletin contains data 
on the physical condition and medical care of old age assistance recipients, 
and in the near future an article on age, race, and nativity, the last of the 
series on old age assistance, will be published. A series of articles present- 
ing data on aid to dependent children will next appear in the Bulletin. 

The Division of Health Studies has completed a number of preliminary 
estimates of probable volume of disability among the estimated number 
of gainfully occupied workers in the United States and among those now 
covered under the provisions of the Social Security Act. These estimates 
are based on disability experience of various European social-insurance 
schemes and of certain American sources. A systematic analysis is being 
conducted at the present time to determine incidence and volume of dis- 
ability resulting from disabling sickness of specified duration not in excess 
of one year. 

The division is supervising a W.P.A. project at Richmond, Virginia, to 
analyze family composition in the United States. The project is utilizing 
the schedules from the national health survey conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service. 


Community Service Society—A committee headed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, III, has been appointed to consider problems of juvenile delin- 
quents. The committee will attempt to add to existing knowledge in the 
field of crime prevention and to help with the promotion of new methods 
and treatment. The executive staff will include Leonard V. Harrison, 
George M. Hallwachs, and Jack M. Stipe. 


Division of Research, Works Progress Administration.—As a result of 
the survey to determine and analyze the nature and causes of protracted 
economic dislocation, the first of several brief descriptive memorandums 
on the seven cities in the coal-mining area of southern Illinois has been 
released. In connection with these surveys a number of standard sta- 
tistical series have been compiled for southern Illinois and for New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, indicating long-run trends in production, wages, in- 
dustrial capitalization, size of enterprise, tax levies and collections, sav- 
ings, liquidation, population mobility, mortality, and public and private 
relief. 
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The analysis of the data collected in the survey of youth in forty-five 
agricultural villages, conducted by this division in co-operation with the 
American Youth Commission and the Columbia University Council for 
Research in the Social Sciences, is nearing completion. The report will 
contain sections on the personal characteristics of youth, the mobility 
of village youth, school attendance and educational attainment, employ- 
ment of village youth, occupations of village youth, property-ownership 
and income, and social and recreational activities. An appendix gives 
the relation of the youth group to the total village population. 

Volume III of the Jndex of Research Projects which is in preparation 
will include digests of research projects undertaken under the auspices of 
the W.P.A. on which final reports were made available subsequent to 
June, 1937. It will also include summaries of the reports based upon the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Works Progress Adminis- 
tration Co-operative Rural Research plan. Volume II, covering research 
undertaken by public planning organizations, has been released. 


Division of Statistics, Works Progress Administration.—A new monthly 
series on total amounts of public relief payments and earnings on federal 
work and construction projects for the period beginning with January, 
1933, has been published in the Analysis of Relief and Employment on 
Federal Work and Construction Projects for January, 1939, and will be 
continued for subsequent months. These figures do not include earnings 
of administrative employees and are comparable to the series on the net 
total number of households and persons aided under the various public 
relief and employment programs which are also shown in this release. 


United States Employment Service results of a cross-section 
analysis of the job-seekers registered with offices of the United States 
Employment Service in April, 1938, and an account of the operations of 
the public employment offices during the period in which unemployment 
compensation benefit payments were started are contained in a recently 
completed publication, Survey of Employment Service Information. The 
survey presents summary information concerning trends in applications, 
placements, and active file from September, 1934, through December, 
1938, with more complete information concerning the data for the last 
two years. Comparative reports of operations in benefit- and nonbenefit- 
paying states are given and employment service data are compared with 
other series in selected geographic areas. Particular emphasis is paid to 
the identification of certain groups of recession and nonrecession unem- 
ployed. 

Following the complete inventory of the active file of April, 1938, a 
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sample inventory was made in August based upon the records for seven 
representative states and the District of Columbia. Results of this survey 
are discussed in the April, 1939, issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Works Progress Administration.—The Division of Foreign Housing 
Studies of the Bibliographies and Indices of Special Subjects project of 
New York City has recently completed a comparative study of residential 
construction in various countries which includes a compilation of data 
translated from various government publications. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The officers elected for the year 1939-40 
are president, Willard Waller, Columbia University; vice-president, John 
Dollard, Yale University; secretary-treasurer, Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton 
College. The members of the executive committee for the coming year 
are Maurice Davie, Yale University; C. G. Dittmer, New York Univer- 
sity; Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard 
University; and Bessie B. Wessel, Connecticut College. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society—In 1938 the Ohio Sociological So- 
ciety, an organization of sociologists in colleges and universities in Ohio, 
founded in 1925, was expanded to include the members in the neighboring 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, and western Penn- 
sylvania. At the first annual meeting of this expanded regional society in 
Columbus, April 28-29, the following officers were elected for 1939-40: 
president, M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; vice-president, L. Guy 
Brown, Oberlin College; secretary-treasurer, S. C. Newman, Ohio State 
University. F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University, was elected editor of 
the Ohio Valley Sociologist, formerly the Ohio Sociologist, founded in 1927. 
As in previous years the Ohio Student Sociological Association held its 
meetings simultaneously with the society and elected the following of- 
ficers for 1939-40: president, John Redman, John Carroll University; 
vice-president, Robert McIntyre, Akron University; secretary, Irene 
Osborn, Kent State University; and treasurer, David Rabinowitz, Ohio 
University. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—At the meeting 
of the Association in Milwaukee, June 19-24, the program of Section K 
(on social and economic sciences) consisted of two symposia, two sessions 
for the presentation of general papers, and a luncheon with the Pi Gamma 
Mu Society. One symposium was the third conference in the Science and 
Society series upon “The Economic System in Relation to Scientific 
Progress,”’ including the following papers of interest to sociologists: ““The 
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Capitalistic System and How It Evolved,” by George W. Edwards, 
College of the City of New York; “The Application of Natural Science 
Methodology to Economic Studies,” and ‘‘The Limitations of Natural 
Science Methodology in Economic Analysis,” by Charles F. Roos, 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics; “‘Present Relations of 
Government to Science,” by Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
and “Should the Government Finance Nongovernmental Research Acti- 
vities?”’ by William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. The second sym- 
posium, organized jointly by Section K and the Population Association of 
America in population problems and planning in the northern lake states 
area, was devoted to consideration of the questions relating to factors 
determining the capacity of the northern lake states area to support 
population, the present composition and distribution of the population, 
activities of planning organizations in the area, policies and programs of 
the federal government relative to the area, culture area, and population 
mobility, including papers by Philip Beck, Farm Security Administration; 
George W. Hill, University of Wisconsin; C. E. Lively, University of Mis- 
souri; A. R. Mangus, Ohio State University; Lowry Nelson, University 
of Minnesota; C. C. Taylor, Department of Agriculture; Samuel Teper, 
Wisconsin State Planning Board; J. F. Thaden, Michigan State College; 
M. W. Torkelson, Wisconsin State Planning Board; Ray E. Wakeley, 
Iowa State College; George Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin. 


American Country Life Association.—The twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at State College, Pennsylvania, August 
30—September 2, under the presidency of C. L. Christensen, University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture. For further information write the 
Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


American Foundations——Raymond Rich Associates estimate that 
available information indicates that in 1937 the assets of 243 American 
foundations amounted to more than $1,200,000,000 and that the annual 
total of grants made by these foundations is $38,500,000. Their report 
approximates a general allocation of grants for 1937 as follows: medical 
research, hospitals, public health, etc., $13,495,898; education, $9,170,318; 
social welfare, $4,695,880; physical and biological sciences, $2,253,298; 
government and public administration, $1,710,598; economics, $1,353,- 
386. Although an increasing proportion of foundation income is being al- 
lotted to research on economic problems, the social sciences other than 
economics did not share increased interest in economic problems. Sixty 
foundations, whose grants for 1937, 1934, and 1931 may be compared, 
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expended $882,920 on social science in 1937—71 per cent less than in 1934 
and 84 per cent less than in 1931. 


American Home Economics Association.—At the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the Association in San Antonio, June 20-23, sessions were 
devoted to consideration of the family and its relationships and to child 
development and parent education. Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, 
gave an address on ‘““Home Management and Self Management,” and 
John Dollard, Yale University, read a paper on ‘Frustration and Ag- 
gression.” 


American Psychiatric Association.—One session of the ninety-fifth 
annual meeting held in Chicago, May 8-12, was devoted to social prob- 
lems with papers on ‘‘Historical Aspects of Mass Psychoses,” by E. Mes- 
singer and M. K. Amdur, both of the Veterans Administration; 
“Social Psychiatry—Our Task or a New Profession?” by Samuel W. 
Hartwell, University of Buffalo; ‘Psychiatric Needs in Industry,” by 
William A. Sawyer, Eastman Kodak Company; ‘“The Sociological Impli- 
cations of Neuroses,” by Paul Schilder, New York; and “The Psychiatric 
Findings in the Cases of Five Hundred Traffic Offenders and Accident- 
prone Drivers,” by Lowell S. Selling, Recorder’s Court, Detroit. A 
second session treated extra-mural studies with papers on ‘“The Associa- 
tion of Former Patients in the Mental Hospitals of Illinois; A New Ap- 
proach in After Care,” by Abraham A. Low, Illinois Psychiatric Insti- 
tute; ‘“The Post-hospital Adaptation of a Group of Selected Cases of 
Dementia Praecox,”’ by Jay L. Hoffman, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, and Margaret Hagan, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington; 
“An Evaluation of the First Year of a Parole Clinic,” by Martin H. 
Hoffman, Eloise (Michigan) Hospital and Infirmary; and ‘Hereditary 
and Environmental Factors in the Causation of Manic-Depressive 
Psychoses and Dementia Praecox,” by Horatio M. Pollock and Benjamin 
Malzberg, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. Sociologists 
participating in a round-table discussion on concepts and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency were Clifford R. Shaw, Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research, and Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, while Beatrice 
B. Berle and E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, took part in a round 
table on unsuccessful sex adjustment in marriage. 


American Youth Commission.—Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chi- 
cago, has been chosen to direct the Commission effective June 1, succeed- 
ing Homer P. Rainey, who has resigned to become president of the 
University of Texas. 
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Fifth International Congress for the Unity of Science-—The congress 
will be held at Harvard University, September 3-9. Among the speakers 
scheduled are P. W. Bridgman, Karl Biihler, J. Joergensen, R. Carnap, 
P. Frank, H. Gomperz, L. J. Henderson, W. Jaeger, Sidney Hook, H. M. 
Kallen, F. Kaufman, Otto Neurath, and George Sarton. Rooms will be 
available at $1.25 per day per person. Arrangements can be made through 
Dr. W. V. Quine, Harvard University. For later notices of the congress 
write to Professor Charles W. Morris, University of Chicago. 


General Education Board.—During 1938 the Board appropriated ap- 
proximately $7,500,000, of which $5,500,000 was from its principal. 
Appropriations included $1,200,000 for general education, $3,200,000 for 
white and $850,000 for Negro education in the South, $290,000 to the 
program for child development, and the remainder for projects under 
former programs. President Raymond B. Fosdick stated that during the 
few remaining years of its life the resources of the Board would be devoted 
to the foregoing fields of activity. 


National Conference on Family Relations —Adolf Meyer, Johns Hop- 
kins University, was elected president of the Conference upon the resigna- 
tion of Paul Sayre, University of Iowa, first president and founder. 

The midwest regional meeting was held under the presidency of 
Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University, March 31—April 1, in Chica- 
go in joint session with the Chicago Association for Child Study and Par- 
ent Education. Papers were given on ‘“The Family and Mental Ill-Health,” 
by L. Guy Brown, Oberlin College; “Trends in Family Relationship 
the World Over,” by Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; ‘“The 
Work of the National Conference,” by Paul Sayre; and ‘Family and 
Recreation,”’ by Arthur J. Todd. Reports were made by the chairmen of 
the following committees: medical care, James A. Britton, chairman; 
family counseling, Ruth Brickner, Child Study Association of America, 
chairman; and legislation, Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago, chair- 
man. 

The eastern regional meeting held in New York April 28-29 was called 
by Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman, New York State Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family, which aniedates the founding of the National Con- 
ference by over two years. Addresses given at the general sessions were 
“The Conservation of the Family in a Democracy,” by Katherine Len- 
root; ‘New Sources of Knowledge,” by E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; “The Marriage Law,”’ by Albert C. Jacobs, Columbia Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Administration of the Marriage Law,” by Paul J. Kern, Civil 
Service Commission, New York City; and “Mental Tests and the Mar- 
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riage Law,” by Ira S. Wile. The following section meetings were held: 
“The School and College and Preparation for Marriage and Family 
Life,” “The Church and Education for Marriage and Family Counsel- 
ling,” ‘““The Settlement, Neighborhood House and Community Center as 
an Agency for Education and Counselling,” “Family Welfare Organiza- 
tion and Family Counselling,” ‘Services Rendered by Departments of 
State Government in the Field of Marriage and Family Life—Possibilities 
for Integration,” and ‘Eugenics and the American Family.” 

The Washington State Conference held its organization meeting at 
Seattle, May 5-6, and elected as its president Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington. It plans to expand its activities into a Pacific 
Northwest Regional Conference. Other states have formed organizations 
and will hold conferences in the fall. 


The International Institute of Social Research.—The Institute, formerly 
connected with the University of Frankfort on the Main, Germany, and 
since 1934 affiliated with Columbia University, has just published its first 
book in a series of English publications, Punishment and Social Structure, 
by Georg Rusche and Otto Kirchheimer. 


National Conference of Social Work.—At the sixty-sixth annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo, June 18-24, the organization of the program indicates 
increasing interest in cultural factors as they affect social work as evi- 
denced by sessions on the interplay of cultural and psychological factors, 
on our present culture and the problems it creates for the adolescent, on 
the relation of the group worker to the indigenous leader, on the value 
of the folk-festival to the community, on the situational approach to social 
work practice in a rural setting, and on nationalities, nations, and com- 
munities. The emphasis upon research is indicated by sessions on the 
factual basis of community planning, on dynamics of interstate migra- 
tion, and on a research program for a social agency. Among the sociologists 
taking part in the program of the Conference and associated groups were 
Harriet M. Bartlett, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston; Neva L. 
Boyd, Northwestern University; William E. Cole, University of Tennes- 
see; Michael M. Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics; 
Neva R. Deardorff, Welfare Council of New York City; Shelby M. 
Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation; Mary Van Kleek, Russell Sage 
Foundation; Philip Klein, New York School of Social Work; Eduard C, 
Lindeman, New York School of Social Work; Walter W. Pettit, New 
York School of Social Sork; Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board; 
Josephine Strode, New York City; C. C. Taylor, Department of Agricul- 
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ture; R. Clyde White, University of Chicago; and Harvey Zorbaugh, 
New York University. 


Population Association of America.—The seventh annual meeting con- 
sisted of a symposium on economic aspects of population change in con- 
junction with the National Economic and Social Planning Association 
held in Washington, May 12-13. Among those participating in the 
symposium were O. E. Baker, David Cushman Coyle, Louis Dublin, 
Alfred J. Lotka, Frank Lorimer, Alva Myrdal, J. J. Spengler, P. K. 
Whelpton, Faith M. Williams, and T. J. Woofter, Jr. 


Society for Social Research—The annual summer institute of the 
Society will be held at the University of Chicago, August 18-19. Pro- 
grams may be obtained by writing Miss Lolagene Convis, 1126 East 
Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago. 


White House Conference on the Child in a Democracy.—The fourth 
White House children’s conference met in Washington April 26 at the 
call of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, conference chairman, at the 
direction of President Roosevelt, honorary chairman. Among the 585 
members were economists, sociologists, housing experts, physicians, public 
health nurses, nutritionists and home economists, other health workers, 
educators, recreation leaders, editors, industrialists, members of organ- 
ized labor, members of farm organizations, social workers, clergymen, 
vocational and employment experts, members of boards of social and 
health agencies, and members of the American Legion, women’s organi- 
zations, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and many other 
groups. Addresses were made by President Roosevelt, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Keegan, Homer Folks, and Mrs. Roosevelt. Katherine 
Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, outlined the problems of the 
conference program. Subjects to be emphasized in the conference report 
were discussed in four section meetings under the headings: objectives 
of a democratic society in relation to children; economic foundations 
of family life and child welfare; development of children and youth in 
present-day American life; and the child and community services for 
health, education, and social protection. 

The work of the conference will be carried on by committees for eight 
months under the direction of the report committee, Homer Folks, chair- 
man, and the research director, Philip Klein; and a final session will be 
held early in 1940. Among the other members of the report committee 
are C. C. Carstens, Grace L. Coyle, Mrs. Walter Fisher, C. S. Johnson, 
Jacob Kepecs, J. S. Plant, Homer Rainey, and C.-E. A. Winslow. 
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Brigham Young University —Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, is offering courses on principles of sociology and on race problems 
during the first term of the summer session. 


University of British Columbia.—Leah Feder, Washington University, 
is offering courses in case work methods and child welfare and studies 
this summer. 


University of California.—During the summer session Frank H, 
Hankins, Smith College, will conduct courses in population trends 
and changing bases of the contemporary social order. 


Catholic University——The Reverend John M. Cooper received the 
Mendel Medal of Villanova College. 


Collége de France-—A commemorative ceremony was held in Paris in 
June in celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Th. Ribot. Celebrated also was the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of a chair in experimental psychology, which was first held by Ribot 
and later by Pierre Janet. The publications of Ribot, including The Dis- 
eases of Personality, The Psychology of the Emotions, and Essay on the 
Creative Imagination, have had an important influence upon the develop- 
ment of social psychology. 


Central Washington College of Education.—The fourth annual summer 
educational conference, June 14-16, with William F. Ogburn, University 
of Chicago, conference leader, was devoted to the theme ‘Contemporary 
Social Problems.” 


University of Chicago.—William F. Ogburn has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of sociology effective October 1, succeeding Ells- 
worth Faris, who will retire at that time after twenty years of service as 
professor of sociology and fourteen years as chairman of the department. 


University of Colorado.—Clyde W. Hart, University of Iowa, is offering 
courses in criminology, population, social control, social progress, and 
public opinion during the summer, and Ray B. Tozier, Winona State 
Teachers College, is giving a course in rural sociology. 


Columbia University.—Teachers College, in co-operation with The 
Open Road, an educational organization devoted to interregional and 
international understanding, is conducting a sociological field course on 
southern conditions in Greenville County, South Carolina, July 3- 
August 14. Emphasis is being given to the work of the local county coun- 
cil for community development whose social workers and research work- 
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ers have been investigating economic and social problems of the county 
and attempting to ameliorate conditions. Following an orientation period 
in New York and Washington, the class will spend five weeks devoted to 
field trips in the county; interviews with employers, employees, farm- 
owners, share croppers, leading citizens, organizational officers; lectures 
by the staff, by outside experts, by the staff and citizen members of the 
county council; research by students; attendance at local meetings; and 
group discussions. The course is directed by W. C. Hallenbeck, Columbia 
University, and G. W. Blackwell, Furman University. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of social legislation, retired from 
active service on June 30. 

Eduard BeneS, who was voted an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1924, was able this year, for the first time since then, to attend a 
commencement and receive the degree. 


Cornell University —A new department of sociology and anthropology 
has been established in the College of Arts and Sciences. The staff of the 
new department will be made up of the following: Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., professor of sociology and chairman; Julian L. Woodward, associate 
professor of sociology; R. Lauriston Sharp, assistant professor of anthro- 
pology; and Philip Weintraub, instructor in sociology. 

Simultaneously with the new development the department of rural 
social organization is changing its name to the department of rural soci- 
ology and will continue as a separate department under the chairmanship 
of Dwight Sanderson. The two departments are integrating their course 
offerings at both the undergraduate and the graduate levels. Professor 
Cottrell will be transferred to the faculty of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences but will retain his position on the staff of the Experiment Station of 
the State College and will be in charge of certain research projects in the 
fields of the rural family and the social psychology of rural life. 

Courses in general sociology and the family are being offered during 
the summer session by William O. Brown, Howard University. 

John Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, have announced that they will 
soon publish Rural Community Organization by Dwight Sanderson and 
Robert A. Polson. 


University of Denver —Harriet M. Bartlett, educational director and 
supervisor of the social service department, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, is offering courses in medical social case work and pro- 
grams of medical care during the first term of the summer session. 
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Duke University—The Duke University Press announces the estab- 
lishment of a new series on sociology, the first volume of which is an- 
nounced for publication in September, Lester F. Ward: The American 
Aristotle, by Samuel Chugerman. Charles A. Ellwood and Howard E. 
Jensen are editors of this series. 


Harvard University.—Richard C. Cabot, professor of clinical medicine 
from 1919 to 1933 and professor of social ethics from 1920 to 1934, died 
May 8. Dr. Cabot was the author of Social Service and the Art of Living 
(1909), What Man Lives By (1914), Social Work (1919), Adventures on 
the Borderlands of Ethics (1926), The Meaning of Right and Wrong (1933), 
and Christianity and Sex (1937), as well as of medical books. His eminence 
both in medicine and in the advocacy of social causes earned for him the 
distinction of being president of the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1930 and the gold medal of the National Institute of Social Sciences in 
1931. 

The Committee on Research in the Social Sciences has recently pub- 
lished An Introduction to the Sociology of Law by N.S. Timasheff. 


University of Illinois —Hans Gerth, who was teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the past academic year, is giving courses in social 
evolution and public opinion this summer. 


University of Iowa.—The Thirteenth Iowa Conference on Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education will be held June 20-22 under the 
direction of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station with the co-opera- 
tion of the Iowa State Council for Child Study and Parent Education, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, and Iowa State Teachers College. The 
speakers and topics include Howard M. Bell, American Youth Commis- 
sion, ‘‘The Needs of Youth’; Charlotte Carr, Hull-House, ‘Problem 
Communities”; Moses Jung, University of Iowa, ‘Problems of Mar- 
riage”; and Caroline B. Zachry, Progressive Education Association, 
“Understanding Your Child.” 

During the summer courses in crime and the treatment of criminals 
and in population and eugenics will be given by John A. Saathoff, James- 
town College. 


Towa State College.—A new publication outlet for manuscripts dealing 
with science and technology has been provided by the recent organization 
of the Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. The new press is especially 
interested in developing publications in scientific and technological fields 
for which satisfactory publication channels are not elsewhere available. 
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University of Kentucky.—A course on marriage and family life was of- 
fered June 12-28 by Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. 

Harry Elmer Barnes conducted a two-week lecture course on social 
and economic factors in contemporary civilization. 


Lowsisiana State University.—T. Lynn Smith is spending the summer in 
Central and South America studying the social and economic phases of 
agriculture. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, is offering courses in 
sociology during the summer. 

The first annual conference on southern life and culture was held 
April 17-18 on the theme “Sources of the South’s Social and Economic 
Problems.”” Among the papers presented were ‘‘Obstacles to Intellectual 
Progress in the South,” by Gerald W. Johnson, Baltimore Sun; “Cultural 
Elements Differentiating the South from Other Regions,” by Howard 
W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and “Origins of the Disadvan- 
taged Classes in Southern Agriculture,” by Will W. Alexander, Farm 
Security Administration. 


University of Lund.—Dr. Olaf Akeson of the department of philosophy 
and sociology visited Harvard University, Yale University, Columbia 
University, the University of Chicago, and the University of Minnesota 
for the purpose of studying the organization of the social sciences with 
particular reference to sociology. 


McGill University —‘‘Agriculture and the Farm Population,” the first 
of a series of Social Research Bulletins published by McGill University, is 
an analysis devoted to the population of the regions of Ontario and Quebec 
showing growth of population, rural-urban distribution and composition 
by age and race, and describing the agricultural working force, showing 
mode of tenure, the number of hired and family laborers, and the total 
labor force and labor productivity. 


University of Michigan.—During the summer session E. B. Reuter, 
University of Iowa, is giving courses on the sociology of adolescence and 
race and culture, and Wilbur D. West, Wittenberg College, is offering a 
course on interactive behavior. 


University of Missourt.—E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University, is giving 
courses in social pathology and history of social philosophy this summer. 


University of Nebraska.—Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College, is 
giving courses during the summer in principles of sociology, social insti- 
tutions, and the community. 
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New School for Social Research.—Emil Lederer, professor of economics 
and first dean of the graduate faculty of political and social science, died 
on May 29. Dr. Lederer, who was one of the important contributors 
to modern German economic theory as a follower of Max Weber and 
Werner Sombart, and who was the leader of a school of economic thought 
within the Marxist-revisionist orientation, had held the chairs of eco- 
nomics at the Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin until 1933, when he 
became an exile. 

Professor Lederer was born in Pilsen, August 22, 1882. He was educat- 
ed at the University of Vienna, which Menger, Béhm-Bawerk, and 
Wieser were making famous as the center of the marginal utility school 
of economic theory, and at Berlin specialized in law and economics. He 
took his doctorate in jurisprudence at Vienna and in political science at 
Munich. In 1910 he became managing editor, under the supervision of 
Weber and Sombart, of the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, of which he 
later became editor. He became an associate professor at Heidelberg in 
1918 and a full professor in 1922. From 1923 to 1925 he was a visiting 
professor at the University of Tokyo, where he made a study of the Japa- 
nese economy, and in 1931 he became professor of economics in Berlin. 

Dr. Lederer’s Die Privatangestellten in der modernen Wirtschafts- 
entwicklung (“White Collar Workers in the Modern Economy”’) was the 
first study to call attention to the problem of this occupational group. 
His other studies of this subject were published in the Archiv and 
jointly with Professor Jakob Marschak in the Grundriss der Sozialékono- 
mik, Volume IX, Parts 1 and 2. He is the author of many books and 
articles aiming at a synthesis of the psychological theory of the Austrian 
school of Béhm-Bawerk and that of Karl Marx. His chief work was 
Grundriss der ékonomischen Theorie (‘Principles of Economic Theory’’) 
(1922). In 1938 he published two books, Japan in Transition, with Emy 
Lederer-Seidler, his first wife, and Technical Progress and Unemploy- 
ment. Professor Lederer wrote a number of important articles on social 
psychology and on revolutionary movements. He also contributed arti- 
cles to Social Research, of which he was an editor and to the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. 


New York School of Social Work.—Walter W. Pettit, a member of the 
staff of the school, has been appointed director to succeed the late Porter 
R. Lee. 


New York University —E. George Payne has been appointed dean of 
the school of education, effective September 1, succeeding John W. 
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Withers, who will become dean emeritus. Dr. Payne is editor of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology. 

B. W. Aginsky has been added to the department in the field of social 
anthropology. Margaret Benz, previously in charge of a research project 
in the field of the family at Columbia University, has been appointed 
visiting assistant professor. John W. McConnell, assistant professor of 
economics and sociology, American University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. Alfred M. Lee, formerly connected with 
the University of Kansas and Yale University and chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the American Sociological Society, has been 
named assistant professor of marketing. 


Northwestern University —Melville J. Herskovits is making a study of 
the Negroes of the West Indies, the findings of which he will compare 
with the results of his surveys of African Negroes. 


Oberlin College-——Newell L. Sims will conduct a European travel 
seminar leaving New York July 13 and returning August 22. The itiner- 
ary includes London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Warsaw, and Paris. 


Pennsylvania State College. -Claude C. Bowman, Temple University, 
is conducting courses on social disorganization and on the child and 
society during the summer session. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, has pub- 
lished General Sociology by Verne Wright and M. C. Elmer. 


University of Southern California.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., has published 
a new text by Pauline V. Young on Scientific Social Surveys and Research. 
Chapters on statistical techniques, graphic presentation, and ecological 
method were written by Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington. 

Arline Johnson has been appointed dean of the graduate school of 
social work, succeeding Emory S. Bogardus who has resigned to devote all 
of his time to the field of sociology, including research work, chairman- 
ship of the department of sociology, and editorship of the Journal of 
Sociology and Social Research. 


Tulane University —Robert K. Merton, Harvard University, has been 
appointed associate professor and acting head of the department of 
sociology, effective September 1. 
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University of Washington.—With the publication of Street Index to 
the Census Tracts of Seattle by Norman S. Hayner and June V. Strother, 
Seattle joins the cities with a street coding guide of census tracts. 


Washington State College-—Paul H. Landis, rural sociologist, has been 
released from a part of his college duties to accept a part-time con- 
sultantship with the National Resources Committee to serve on a panel of 
technical consultants of the Pacific Northwest Land-Migration-Settle- 
ment-Public Works Study. 


Wayne University —The University of Chicago Press has announced 
the publication of St. Denis: A French Canadian Parish, by Horace 
Miner. Courtland Van Vechten is on an exchange instructorship with Dr. 
Elon Moore, University of Oregon, for the summer session. Clarence 
Anderson has been appointed assistant-instructor in sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., Stanford University, 
is offering a course in social statistics during the summer session. 

T. C. McCormick is spending the summer in Washington working on 
the subject of the American Negro in the field of agriculture and agricul- 
tural policy which is a portion of the study of race relations being done for 
the Carnegie Corporation by Gunnar Myrdal. 


PERSONAL 


Grace Abbott, professor of public welfare administration, University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Administration, died June 19. From 1908 
to 1917 she was director of the Immigrants Protective League of Chicago; 
from 1917 to 1919, director of the Child Labor Division of the United 
States Children’s Bureau; and from 1920 to 1921, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Immigrants Commission. In 1921 Dr. Abbott was appointed 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, resigning in 1934 to accept a professorship 
at the University of Chicago. She was author of The Immigrant and the 
Community and The Child and the State. Miss Abbott was president of the 
National Conference of Social Work in 1924 and was editor of the Social 
Service Review. 


Barnes and Noble, Incorporated, announce the publication of An Out- 
line of the Principles of Sociology, edited by Robert E. Park, University 
of Chicago. The co-authors of the book are Richard C. Fuller, University 
of Michigan; A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University; E. B. Reuter, 
University of lowa; Herbert Blumer and Everett C. Hughes, University 
of Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. By GorpoN W. ALLPORT. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv+588. 


It is characteristic of life and living that it implies the existence in ani- 
mate as distinguished from inanimate nature of some degree of spontane- 
ity and of some measure of self-direction and self-control. This autonomy, 
which is ordinarily regarded as an evidence of mind, culminates and finds 
its most obvious expression in personality, which seems to be the peculiar 
attribute of man, though the degree of individuality and of idiosyncrasy 
which some of the higher animals exhibit undoubtedly approaches that 
which we expect to find in human beings. 

Personality, in one or more of its various aspects—physical, mental, or 
moral—has been an object of observation and reflection ever since Hip- 
pocrates and his disciples undertook to distinguish the four temperaments; 
and after Theophrastus, the pupil and successor of Aristotle, wrote his 
Characters, “‘character” writing became and has continued to be a recog- 
nized if minor form of literary expression. Literature, in fact, has been 
and perhaps still is the most important source of our knowledge of human 
nature. However, the wisdom of poets and philosophers is not science, 
and generalizations based on unsystematic observation and general con- 
sensus lack the validity of scientific statements because they have not 
been, and possibly cannot be, checked in a framework of ‘‘causal”’ ex- 
planation. 

While personality and human nature have long been the subject of 
reflective observation, it is only recently that personality, as distinguished 
from character, has become the subject of systematic investigation and 
experiment under anything approaching laboratory conditions. Gordon 
Allport’s Personality, which was written in view of this new scientific in- 
terest, is something more than a textbook in the ordinary sense of that 
term. It is rather an attempt to redefine, on the basis of a historical and 
critical review of the widely scattered points of view from which students 
have approached the subject, that essential unity and identity in all its 
manifestations which gives personality its substantive character, so that 
the student has the sense that he is dealing with a thing rather than a mere 
sum or series of factors. This seems particularly desirable in the case 
where the factors have been derived by mathematical techniques so 
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elaborate and artificial that, as the author tactfully puts it, “they risk 
the accusation that they are primarily mathematical artifacts” (p. 245). 

The unity of personality may be conceived, on the one hand, as ul- 
timately physiological, resting upon ‘“‘the numerous balancing agencies in 
the body that preserve functional integrity during growth” as well as 
upon all the other “biological conditions of unity” (p. 346). On the other 
hand, viewed from the opposite dimensions, from the point of new self- 
consciousness, it is obvious that the individual’s ‘‘ego-ideal,” i.e., his con- 
ception of himself functions likewise as a principle of integration. The 
self is, in fact, the very “core” of personality and the individual’s philoso- 
phy of life, in fact, “any Weltanschauung, however derived, by engender- 
ing intelligibility upon the diversity of experience, serves as an important 
unifying influence” (p. 346). 

Thus the personality in its various manifestations—biological, psy- 
chological, and sociological—must be conceived, as Stern described it, as a 
unitas multiplex. But, as this unity is never complete, it is rather a diver- 
sity of interacting tendencies in which unity is never wholly achieved 
but, under the influence of some new necessity, is unceasingly attempted. 
“Here,” says the author, “is a curious fact: the attainment of unity de- 
pends more upon knowing what one wants than upon getting it. It is the 
striving toward a known goal that confers unity, not the successful ar- 
rival.” 

It is in this sense also that psychiatrists tell us that ‘the normal per- 
sonality is one that is ever active in the pursuit of goals, whereas abnormal- 
ity is characterized by apathy, by a deficiency of life interests.”” Other 
writers have pointed out that, just as a concrete task tends to call out and 
focus all the energies available at the moment, so in the long run the in- 
dividual’s life-work, the role that he consciously or unconsciously plays 
in society, tends through all the changes, mutation, and incidents of an 
extended career to integrate, stabilize, and give consistency to the indi- 
vidual’s personality. 

The conceptions which different students have formed of personality 
are naturally as diverse as their different points of view. From the opera- 
tional point of view there are, I presume, as many valid conceptions of 
personality as there are methods which yield a consistent body of facts. 
Intelligence is what the intelligent quotient measures and personality is 
what the psychograph, however we conceive that instrument of investi- 
gation, describes. The objectivity of these descriptions, which alone gives 
them the character of science, is insured when the procedure by which the 
facts were obtained is so clearly set forth that later investigators, repeat- 
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ing the operation, will be able either to confirm or to challenge the find- 
ings of their predecessors. 

The difficulty is that there are aspects of personality that all the in- 
genuity of laboratory psychologists have not been able to bring within the 
limits of a laboratory experiment. Most of our medical and psychiatric 
knowledge of human nature, for example, is based on observation, in- 
sights, and clinical experience rather than experiment. It is, therefore, of 
such a nature as does not always permit of quantitative analysis or of de- 
scription in the form of a mathematical equation. Diagnosis is necessarily 
based on the interpretation of the individual case, and the validity of 
every interpretation of such case study—whether it be biography, clinical 
record, life-history, or psychiatric summary—rests finally on the assump- 
tion that the true pattern of personality will emerge from the “systematic 
relevance” of the recorded facts. In short, the only test to which case 
study as such can be subjected is that of its internal consistency. Any in- 
terpretation one puts upon it is true if it makes sense (p. 360). 

The conception which one may properly form of personality seems, 
therefore, to be somehow involved in the issue as to the nature and merits 
of the nomothetic and idiographic disciplines: that is, the sciences which 
seek to arrive at generalizations and the sciences which seek to under- 
stand the particular case or event. 

The distinction between the two is not, however, as obvious in practice 
as it appears in theory. One way to study the individual case is to classify 
it. In fact, it is by the diagnosis of difficult and marginal cases that sys- 
tems of classification came into existence. Thus clinical knowledge—‘‘ac- 
quaintance with,” as James described it—contributes to, and is qualified 
by, more systematic knowledge (namely, “knowledge about”); and tax- 
onomy, though it no longer seems to have the importance for science that 
it once did, is still essential to every kind of systematic knowledge. 

From the point of view of a holistic or what I might decsribe as a “‘to- 
talitarian” conception of personality which seems to be that from which 
the present volume has been written the case study is the “most com- 
plete” as it is the “most synthetic” of all methods of studying personality. 
“Tt can include data drawn from tests, experiments, psychographs, depth- 
analysis, and statistics, it can incorporate explanations derived from the 
general laws of psychology: genetic, comparative, abnormal.” In short, 
since it includes both “the scientific (inferential) and intuitive aspects of 
understanding,” it has at once the value for the student of a work of 


science and a work of art (p. 395). 
From the point of view of the so-called “personalistic psychology” of 
W. Stern and “the psychology of personality” of the present volume, the 
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concrete person and no abstraction, stripped of all that in actual life 
gives it its unique and individual character, is the proper subject of a 
“psychology of personality.”” Under these circumstances the case study 
naturally becomes the most valuable instrument of investigation. But 
its value is not limited to the understanding of the individual person. By 
the further analysis and comparison of many such studies it is possible to 
pass to the formulation and testing of new hypotheses. It is even possi- 
ble, as the author has attempted to show in his account of the develop- 
ment of personality, to arrive at a general law that “tells how uniqueness 
comes about” (pp. 101-213). 

Most systematic investigations of personality, whether based on ques- 
tionnaires or on laboratory experiments, are conceived in terms of stim- 
ulus and response. The psychological process is, in that case, identified 
with the changes and mutations in an organism which is conceived as 
forever in process of adjustment, so that no sooner is a partial equilibrium 
at any time achieved than the intrusion of some disturbing factor makes 
a new adjustment. Human behavior is thus operationally conceived as 
existing in two dimensions rather than in three. It is as if the elements of 
human nature were eternal like the atoms. But the fact is that every or- 
ganism is characterized by a definite life-span and has, therefore, some 
sort of life-history. It is particularly true to human personalities that 
they exist in this third dimension; that they live in time and have a past 
and a future of which they are often vividly conscious. It is this aspect 
of personality in which the individual appears as a conscious and creative 
agent, seeking to control in his own interest and in that of his fellows not 
merely his world but himself, to which the psychology of personality as 
the author conceives it finally directs attention. 

“Personalistic psychology” and the “psychology of personality” are 
both based on the radical conviction that the tradition which assumes 
that individuality is beyond the limits of scientific investigation is mis- 
taken. In accordance with this new conception of personality it is de- 
manded that psychology “‘expand its boundaries, reverse its methods and 
extend its concepts,” and in general make room for a more systematic 
study of personality and of the single, concrete mental life. 


ROBERT E, PARK 
University of Chicago 


Crime and the Man. By Earnest ALBERT Hooton. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+403. $3.75. 
In this adaptation of a course of Lowell Institute lectures the author 
undertakes to epitomize the results of a twelve-year survey of the anthro- 
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pology of the American “criminal’’ which is to be published in “three pon- 
derous volumes.”” The forthcoming volumes are to be “really scientific 
monographs, . . . . positively bristling with statistical demonstrations,” 
which will present the “largest body of data on criminal anthropology 
heretofore collected and analyzed.’ The present volume is for persons 
who are willing to accept the author’s conclusions on faith. 

No criticism of the study itself is possible on the basis of the preview 
which elaborates the findings and conclusions but gives no pertinent 
data and reports very inadequately the procedures followed. It contains 
a great number of nonsense drawings for which the author gives two con- 
tradictory apologies: ‘These are supposed to illustrate the text”; they 
resulted from a relapse into “adolescent vice.’’ They do not illustrate the 
text; a psychiatrist would hardly accept the second explanation. The 
book is also marred by the author’s occasional bucolic clowning which is 
at times so bad as to produce a slight nausea. ‘Before you can pick fleas 
off a dog, you must catch your dog.” The text is, in the main, an inter- 
minable recitation of inferences drawn from tables that are not presented. 

The general theoretical position is an extreme biological determinism. 
The peculiarities of the physical organism are of hereditary origin. These 
peculiarities determine the mental and emotional qualities of men; they 
also determine the social behavior and cultural characteristics. Social 
behavior varies with racial stocks in accordance with their physical and 
psychological divergences. To give attention to “environment” in ex- 
plaining human conduct is to act “sympathetically rather than intelli- 
gently.” ‘Man makes his own environment.” It is possible to improve 
the culture only by improving the biological organism. Criminal pre- 
dilection is due to bodily constitution. ‘“‘Criminals form a social class’’ de- 
termined by hereditary constitution. The author becomes quite emo- 
tional at the mere suggestion that incarcerated criminals may be the fail- 
ures of the profession; he does not believe that clever men commit crimes, 
and he thinks that anyone who disagrees with his position is “stupid.” 
He is particularly impatient with the “evangelical penologists who have 
never read the great Italian” (Lombroso). 

The concrete investigation, as here described, was designed to 


study the general relation of physique and crime; . . . . [to] examine the physical 
characteristics of a large group of criminals [persons under sentence in penal 
institutions] to discover whether they are in any sense physically homogeneous, 
and, if so, whether they are distinguishable from non-criminals. . . . . If prison- 
ers differ biologically and socially from law-abiding citizens of similar status, 
they ought also to differ among themselves in accordance with the types of 
crime they commit. 
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The procedure of the survey involved the examination, by graduate 
students, of 17,680 persons, about 15,000 prisoners from ten states, and 
about 2,000 civilians to be used as check lists. Twenty-two anthropo- 
metric measurements were taken of each individual] and thirteen indices 
were calculated. Various “sociological” items were recorded. In all, a 
total of a hundred and seven anthropological and thirteen “sociological” 
facts were recorded for each individual. The remainder of the study, ap- 
parently, was the usual routine procedure. The group was divided by 
race, nationality, place of residence, etc., and various tabulations run— 
for physical differences by states, physical differences by offense groups, 
morphological differences by offense groups, etc. 

The result was not only mountains but whole mountain ranges of evi- 
dence showing positive differences between criminals and civilians and 
between the various classes of criminals. Only a few random items can 
be noted here. Criminals are marked by low and sloping foreheads, small 
brain cases, various atavistic and degenerative features of the ear, in- 
ferior stature, small heads, poor body build, short and broad faces, 
straight hair, snubbed noses, narrow jaws, small and broad ears, long 
necks, and so for various other caliper measurements and morphological 
observations. The average bodily form of criminals varies with the type 
of offenses they commit. The findings ‘‘almost justify the generalizations 
that short, fat men rape; short, thin men steal; tall, thin men kill and 
rob; tall, heavy men murder and forge.’ Bootleggers have broad noses 
and short faces; rapists have narrow foreheads and long noses; sex offend- 
ers have sparse beards; and so on for various other facts. This is, of 
course, what one would expect once he comes to realize that the “primary 
cause of crime is biological inferiority” and ‘‘organic deterioration.”’ This 
“fundamental truth” also provides a direct and final explanation of many 
things previously thought to be of other or complex origin. Insanity, for 
example, is a manifestation of inferior organization; the higher crime- 
rate of the second-generation immigrant stock is biological, not social. 

The author points out that the differences between criminals and 
civilians and between criminals convicted of different crimes are statis- 
tical averages and insists that, in general, criminals do not bear “any 
specific stigmata whereby they can be identified at a glance.” 

The work is apparently not intended as a hoax; Mr. Hooton seems to be 
deadly in earnest. 

The author would forestall criticism by categorizing all critics. ““Many 
will squall,” he tells us, “and right loudly. I await these squallings with 
equanimity.” The present reviewer is not disposed to “squall”; he holds 
no brief for the criminal. And he likes Mr. Hooton’s book. In fact, he 
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considers it the funniest academic performance that has appeared since 
the invention of movable type. A four-hundred page “blurb” is no mean 
accomplishment. 

It may be true, as claimed, that the forthcoming volumes will establish 
the validity of the preliminary claims. But the present volume is inade- 
quate on various counts. The raw data were collected a decade before 
publication and cannot be checked even by sample. There is no reason, 
in the evidence presented, to assume that the measured criminals were a 
valid sample; criminologists are in general agreement that there is no 
such thing. The author is curiously loose and unclear in the use of his 
basic concepts. He is not clear, or at least not articulate, as to whether 
he considers race to be a biological reality or a statistical construct. He 
has nine different white races and talks of “pure Italians.” He is impa- 
tient with “people who talk about ‘types’ without having any clear con- 
ception as to what they mean when they use the word,” but his elabora- 
tion leaves one wondering if perhaps the author is scolding himself. There 
is nothing in the volume to support a belief that the author has any clear 
understanding of heredity. On the basis of present evidence, it would be 
naive to accept the check samples as either unbiased or adequate; one is 
particularly intrigued by the use of “‘the fat firemen of Nashville’ and the 
Negro college boys. Mr. Hooton is quite in the modern mode in his child- 
like attitude toward Arabic numerals and their manipulation, but he gives 
no adequate explanation of why the statistical correlation of ambiguities 
should be accepted as serious scholarship. Particularly, one would appre- 
ciate an exposition of the logical processes by which one reaches generali- 
zations and conclusions remotely or not at all related to the data present- 
ed—how, in other words, one derives social conclusions from biological 
and physical measurements. 

One is impressed by the great industry of Mr. Hooton’s assistants but 
regrets that the energy was not directed into profitable channels. A deep 
emotional bias, a trained incapacity, and a generous research fund may 
result in monumental works, but they give no assurance that the proced- 
ures will be sound or the results valid. But final judgment is suspended 
until publication is complete. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The Changing Community. By CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1938. Pp. xiii+-661. $3.50. 
This volume contains two types of materials—general discussion of 
the nature of the community and a series of community case histories. In 
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eight of the twenty-five chapters the author sets forth his definition of the 
community, discusses its geographic structure, presents his classification 
of communities into types, criticizes the various theories of community 
change, and outlines his conclusions concerning future community trends. 
These chapters, however, are by no means limited to theoretical discus- 
sion, for they are based in large part upon concrete studies either made by 
the author or secured from other sources. 

The fourteen case histories, to which more than two-thirds of the space 
is given, are studies of communities which vary in size from 200 to 10,000 
population. That the author is concerned primarily with analyses of 
villages and small towns appears from the fact that ten of the places 
studied have a population of less than 2,500 and four have fewer than 
500 inhabitants. The records follow a common outline covering the back- 
ground of the community, its population, industries, property, relief and 
depressions, family, public life, other social life, and conclusions. 

The author states that his method “represents an attempt to integrate 
the ‘ideal-typical’ method of Max Weber and the family method of Fred- 
eric Le Play and to apply this in an analysis of modern community life.” 
His effort to adapt these earlier patterns to the requirements of modern 
community studies led to the working-out of a case method which he calls 
the “empirical-typological.” In essence this seems to be a descriptive 
analysis of a community with emphasis placed on a single factor or aspect 
such as parasitism, localism, conflict, indifference, etc., which appears to 
be sufficiently distinctive and characteristic to serve as a key to an under- 
standing of the total community situation. In the words of the author, 
he has attempted “‘to determine some outstanding traits of communities, 
and by emphasizing and enlarging them provide a picture of the social 
processes involved in the modern community.” The application of this 
method can be seen in the titles of the case histories, as, for example, 
“Good-natured Littleville,” ‘“Lonely’s Belligerency,” ‘“Indecisive Ham- 
let,” and “‘Hillville’s Haven of Refuge.” 

The author recognizes that none of his communities falls completely 
into the category into which it is placed, and that this emphasis upon a 
single factor tends to force into the background other aspects of the com- 
munity which may be equally important. In spite of the disadvantages 
attending the use of the typological method, the author believes that it 
presents community life as it exists and that it is the most useful approach 
available. With this conclusion the reviewer does not agree, since this 
method of analysis fails to take into account the complex web of com- 
munity forces and the complicated nature of multiple causation. 

The author has removed the identification marks from his community 
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records, thus following the pattern set by case records of families rather 
than that of social surveys. When the community analysis involves con- 
flict situations in which prominent leaders play an important role or con- 
fidential information is secured from informants who must be protected, 
anonymity may be justifiable; but in the case of the short community rec- 
ords of a more general, descriptive nature such as are found in this vol- 
ume, the unwillingness to reveal the name and location is hard to under- 
stand. The publication in recent years of social surveys of towns and cities 
as well as of investigations of local, controversial issues has fully demon- 
strated that it is rarely necessary to resort to the device of camouflage be- 
yond perhaps avoidance of direct mention of names of persons. Complete 
concealment of the identity of the place studied greatly weakens if it does 
not destroy the usefulness of the data presented, for one of the first prin- 
ciples in scientific work is that the evidence given should be subject to 
verification by other students. The reader is denied the possibility of 
checking the accuracy of the records published in this volume and has no 
opportunity of supplementing them by further studies or observations 
of his own. If community case records are to become a useful scientific 
tool, there must be developed a method of presentation that will not 
merely depict the situation as the investigator sees it but will make it 
possible for other students to verify the data and carry the study farther 
as opportunity offers. 

Still another problem connected with the use of the abbreviated com- 
munity records found in this volume is that the author is compelled be- 
cause of lack of space to select out of a vast mass of possible data only 
those facts that seem to be most suitable for his purpose. A community 
is so complex in its group relationships and is played upon by such a vari- 
ety of social forces over a period of years that a well-balanced community 
analysis is difficult to achieve. It becomes necessary, therefore, to rely 
upon the skill and objectivity of the writer in his analysis of the commu- 
nity and to bear in mind that he possesses a much wider knowledge of the 
situation than is incorporated in the published record. Since this is the 
case, it might be better for the community record to be summarized still 
further and thus spare the reader the necessity of going over a mass of de- 
tails of interest primarily to one acquainted with the community and di- 
rectly concerned with the solution of its problems. As a matter of fact, 
the author follows this plan in his introductory chapters, where his ab- 
stract discussion is illuminated by brief references to concrete community 
situations. This perhaps is the best use to be made under present circum- 
stances of community records—a method which, if followed out complete- 
ly in this volume, would have reduced its size by at least one-half. 
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However much the reader of this volume may differ from the author in 
his method and point of view, it is a book that merits careful study by so- 
ciologists. Its value will be best appreciated by advanced students. Much 
of the theoretical discussion is too technical for the undergraduate or the 
layman. The case histories, filled as they are with historical and descrip- 
tive matter, become monotonous and uninteresting even to the serious 
student. If more attention had been given to portraying the community 
in action by describing community crises and the struggle for power 
among rival groups, the case materials would have been more readable 
and would have thrown more light upon community processes. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


The Structure of Social Action: A Study in Social Theory with Special Ref- 
erence to a Group of Recent European Writers. By Tatcott Parsons. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. Pp. xiii+817. 
$6.00. 


The concept of ‘‘action’” can be taken in a purely physical or “be- 
havioristic”’ meaning, that is, it may be held to be sufficiently exemplified 
by the motion of a billiard ball across the surface of a table. It is held by 
a number of scientists and philosophers, however, to be impossible to give 
an adequate account of human behavior—least of all social behavior— 
without using another concept of “‘action” or “activity” according to 
which it involves not only the physical movement of the actor, perhaps 
not primarily that, but his behavior with reference to ends and means as 
known to him or believed in by him. It is with the theory of social action 
as conceived in this latter sense that Talcott Parsons is concerned. The 
Structure of Social Action, is in form, a searching critical examination of 
the methodologies employed and the theoretic systems evolved by four 
great thinkers of the past generation: Alfred Marshall, Vilfredo Pareto, 
Emile Durkheim, and Max Weber, supplemented by briefer examinations 
of some aspects of the work of Hobbes, Marx, Sombart, Ténnies, and 
others. The author uses this procedure, however, chiefly as a method of 
demonstrating the inadequacies of idealism and positivism, respectively, 
and particularly the utilitarian variety of positivism. He also indicates 
the main outlines of his own epistemological position, which he terms 
analytical realism, and of a “voluntaristic” theory of action. 

This meaty book is important, both for the contribution it makes to the 
elucidation of the persistent and difficult problem of the place of values 
in social behavior and because it contains the best summary and inter- 
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pretation of the sociological theories of Pareto, Durkheim, and Max 
Weber that is now available in English. It is unfortunate that it is so 
long and so abstruse in style; many American students of sociology who 
would profit by it will be deterred from reading it. There are a moderately 
extensive bibliography and an index which seem to be adequate. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Explorations in Personality: A Clinical and Experimental Study of Fifty 
Men of College Age. By the WoRKERS AT THE HARVARD PsycHOLOGI- 
cAL Ciinic (Henry A. Murray, ed.). New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+761. $8.50. 


La Pensée préconsciente: essai d’une psychologie dynamiste. By C. Konc- 

ZEWSKI. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 273. Fr. 40. 

The first volume describes the results of a corporate research project 
in which twenty-eight experimenters studied the same group of individ- 
uals. The experimenters tried to keep in mind a central set of concepts 
and they reported and interpreted their findings in assembly. The aim was 
to avoid the insulating effects of specialization and thus to develop a new 
science, personology—the study of the whole personality. The result is 
disappointing. Dr. Murray, who has his name on most of the chapters, 
is given to philosophizing, repetition, and neologisms |(e.g., ‘“scientifica- 
tion,” “sentimentive,” “harmavoidance’”’). The most useful chapter is 
the sixth (206 pages), in which each experimenter describes his procedure 
and results, giving such excellent sections as ‘“Hypnotic Test,” “Experi- 
mental Study of Repression,” and “Violation of Prohibitions.” An inter- 
esting chapter is the seventh, in which the group gives a full case study of 
one subject; significantly, however, this chapter fails to hang together, for 
the results of each experimenter are not too clearly related to the others. 

A basic defect in the volume is the misconception of scientific abstrac- 
tion. It is fine to study the personality “as a whole.’”’ But the whole per- 
sonality is the concrete personality, and science never reveals the con- 
crete. The nearest one can come to concrete wholeness by the scientific 


route is the marshaling of all relevant sciences to describe the individual. - 


The clinic did not do this. It stuck to “psychology,” ignoring both biol- 
ogy and sociology. So naive is Dr. Murray with respect to the social deter- 
minants of personality that he regards social institutions as the products 
of individual needs, thinks of them as something to which one can belong. 
He dismisses the sociological approach to personality by saying that the 
greater part of a person’s life is private and subjective, hence could not be 
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connected with his membership in organizations. By thus misconstruing 
the sociological approach, he fails utterly to understand the sociocultural 
determinants of personality. Under such auspices the “science of person- 
ology” gets off to a bad start. 

In the second book a young philosopher maintains the familiar thesis 
that conscious verbal mentation is but superficial, the profound, creative, 
synthesizing part of the mind being the “‘preconscious.”’ Dealing with 
personality, comedy, rhythm, time, etc., he presents this thesis in a thor- 
oughly impressionistic, literary, and suggestive manner, undisciplined 
and unsystematic. His inspiration stems from Delacroic and Bergson, 
not from psychoanalysis. The books seems devoid of sociological signifi- 
cance. 


KINGSLEY Davis 
Pennsylvania State College 


Reason. By W. R. DENNEsS, J. LOEWENBERG, V. F. LENZEN, STEPHEN C. 
PEPPER, EDWARD W. STRONG, PAUL MARHENKE, D. S. Mackay, 
GrorcE P. Apams. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939. 
Pp. 228. $2.25. 

In this admirable volume members of the department of philosophy 
at the University of California and Professor Lenzen of the department 
of physics discuss various conceptions of reason and rationality, with con- 
siderable attention to the relation between reason and the good life. 
Professor Dennes, who gives a brilliant summary of Hume’s ideas about 
reason, finds that it is beyond the power of reason to decide between 
conflicting ultimate ends. It is also beyond the power of reason, according 
to Professors Dennes, Lenzen, and Marhenke, even to establish the very 
principle upon which (whether in strict or qualified form) all scientific 
reasoning depends—the principle of causality. Professor Strong discusses 
reason in history, especially in Santayana’s treatment of history. Pro- 
fessor Mackay defends the function of reason as the guidance of thought 
and action by standard meanings. Professor Lenzen gives a clear account 
of the role of reason in natural science. Professor Loewenberg wittily de- 
fends metaphysics against positivistic attacks. Professor Pepper explains 
the various meanings of “definition,” Professor Marhenke the meanings 
of “rational” and “irrational.” In the final essay Professor Adams sug- 
gests that the Humian view of reason as the slave of the passions, or a 
mere seeker of causes (though not itself able to know that there is causal- 
ity) is related to our practical world-anarchy. But Adams vigorously 
denies that the remedy lies in a return to some ancient metaphysical syn- 
thesis. None of the contributors clearly points the way to a new synthesis, 
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and they all seem to ignore the only well-developed metaphysics which 
has much standing today: that found, for example, in Peirce, James, 
Bergson, Whitehead, Montague, and others, a radically revised form of 
metaphysics in which realism and idealism seem reconciled and the facts 
and methods of modern science find ample place. This is the only body 
of opinion which affords an immediate practical alternative to positivism 
(or pragmatism so interpreted as to approach positivism), on the one 
hand, and older types of metaphysics, such as Thomism, Hegelianism, 
Marxism, on the other. It may be the one hope of escape at once from 
an anarchy of outmoded affirmations and from a negation anarchistic 
in essence. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


Social Psychology of Adolescence. By E. DE ALTON PARTRIDGE. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xv+361. $2.75. 

The scientific literature dealing with adolescence shows a wide diver- 
gence among researchers both as to fact and as to interpretation. The 
result is confusing to those seeking help in the understanding and control 
of the individual adolescent. The present volume helps to obviate this 
difficulty by referring many of the diverse findings of research data to the 
field theory of topological psychology. Although the interpretive con- 
cepts are predcminantly those of psychology, the emphasis upon social 
relationships is consistent with the sociological point of view. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an admirable summary of the 
theories of the individual, of the group, and of social behavior. The 
second half is a discussion, based upon existing research, of the specific 
relationships of the adolescent to the informal group, to the opposite sex, 
to his family and community, and to education. The last three chapters 
deal with delinquency and control. 

The book should prove valuable to the student as well as to the field 
worker, for whom it is particularly intended. 


JEssIE R. RUNNER 
Towa City, Iowa 


Emotions: Their Psychological, Physiological and Educative Implications. 
By Freperick H. Lunp. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1939. Pp. 
305. $3.50. 

This is a contribution to science, a clear, concise, and objective analy- 
sis, and an attempt at interpretation of the available experimental data 
on the machinery of the emotions in man and other mammals. After 
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pointing out the vagueness, confusion, and general inadequacy of the 
philosophical and psychological terms in this field, as these evolved prior 
to the newer information, the author consistently lets the newer data 
redefine the old terminology.. Even the best-informed individual will find 
the volume an aid to objective orientation in a difficult field. And it 
should prove a sobering draft to dreamers, exhibitionists, Freudians, and 
other weavers of fiction. In the case of a book of such general excellence, it 
may seem ungracious on our part to point out the few (and not signifi- 
cant) errors of fact: Tumescence in the mammalian male can subside 
without the orgasm; menstruation in women is not homologous to estrus 
in mammals below the primates; and the measurements of the intensity 
of the copulatory urge in women are so uncertain and this intensity seems 
to vary with so many fortuitous factors that we are probably not war- 
ranted in placing its peak at any particular phase of the menstrual cycle. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Relationships between Young Sisters as Revealed in Their Overt Responses. 
By Marcaret B. McFarzanb. (“Child Development Monographs,”’ 
No. 23.) New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. Pp. xi+230. $3.50. 

In the reviewer’s opinion it is difficult to overemphasize the importance 
of this pioneer exploration, by observational techniques, of children’s 
relationships within the family. Twenty-two sister pairs were studied, 
the older child in all cases being less than seven years of age. A common- 
sense methodology was used, adapted to the exigencies of the home situa- 
tion. Dr. McFarland, in the role of a family friend, observed the behavior 
of the two children simultaneously, on five occasions, the last two situa- 
tions being partially controlled by the introduction of experimental toys. 

The following quotations indicate the sociological significance of the 
research: 

When Mary (3; 9) and Carlotta (2; 4) were playing in the street, they spent 
only 15 per cent of their time in social interaction [as against 62 per cent indoors]. 
Carlotta was spontaneous and merry in the street. She was fondled by all the 
adults and older children of the neighborhood. ... . Indoors it was not neces- 
sary for Mary to witness attentions given to Carlotta when she received none 
[pp. 181 and 183]. 

Situations in which the child’s own interests were cut across by those of her 
sister tended to arouse responses against the sister. Situations in which the se- 
curity of the sister was threatened from without the relationship tended to 
arouse a response for the sister... . [p. 192]. 
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A series of graphs facilitate comparison of the sixteen categories used 
in analyzing the data. Wide individual differences appeared, yet in the 
behavior of each of the sisters were trends toward certain types of re- 
sponse. Dr. McFarland wisely concludes: 

Findings concerning the social behavior of children, based upon observations 
in specific environments, may be applicable only to behavior in similar environ- 
ments, and in order to gain a reliable picture of social behavior it may be neces- 
sary to observe the children in varied environments [p. 227]. 


RuTH PEARSON KosHUK 
University of Utah 


Children in Foster Homes. By Marte Sxopaxk. (“University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare,” Vol. XVI, No. 1.) Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 156. 

This is a study of the I.Q.’s of 154 children who had been placed in 
foster-homes at not later than six months of age and a group of sixty- 
five who had been placed in foster-homes at between two and five years 
of age. The first group were tested two or more times at least a year after 
placement and a year apart. The last test in 87 per cent of the cases 
was given before eight years of age. The second group were tested at the 
time of removal from their original homes and again after one to three 
years in the foster-home. Comparisons are based, for the most part, on 
averages of different children at different ages, but they give evidence 
that the I.Q. level is related to the grade of the foster-home. For example, 
the children of the first group who were placed in better homes scored the 
same as those in poorer homes at one year of age but scored progressively 
higher up to four years of age. This illustrates the general trend of the 
results. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Sociology of Childhood. By Francis J. Brown. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xxii+498. $2.25. 


This text is designed for educational sociology. Social interaction is 
the frame of reference. Some social processes are discussed with frequent 
references to the child. The picture presented is not the sociology of child- 
hood but a description of the social heritage in which the child lives. 
When the school is considered, for instance, there is a description of the 
school in a historical perspective rather than a picture of the dynamic 
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interactive relationship between the life-organization the child brings to 
school and the multifarious aspects of the school. Much is said about pas- 
sive adaptation when the child accepts the only social patterns about 
him, but a child in interaction is never passive. Co-operation is no more 
passive than is negativistic conflict. In all cases the past experience of the 
child is an interactive factor as evidenced by the fact that all children are 
not influenced in the same way. The life-organization of a conformist is 
an active element in interaction quite as much as the life-organization of a 
deviate. Even at birth, before there is human nature, the newborn is not 
passive. He is a bundle of undefined, dynamic, potential organic activity. 
An educational sociologist should be the last person to think of learning 
as a passive matter—a pouring-in process. 

Recent sociological research on adolescence by Reuter and others is not 
mentioned. Many readers will wonder why the four children, briefly de- 
scribed, were considered normal. 


L. Guy BRown 
Oberlin College 


Babies Are Human Beings. By C. ANDERSON ALDRICH and Mary M. 
AtpricH. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+128. $1.75. 


This book by a busy pediatrician and his wife is disturbing because of 
its strong points, its inconsistencies, and its dangerous oversimplification 
of a complex field. More flexible management of the infant’s bodily rou- 
tines is recommended, based on his particular rhythm and stage of growth— 
fitting the schedule to the baby rather than vice versa, in order to build 
durable habits of satisfaction. This seems grounded on what science is 
discovering about the orderly sequence but variable rate of these develop- 
mental changes. The authors assume uncritically, however, that all indi- 
vidual differences in tastes and in behavior are inborn, and they would 
limit the function of social interaction to that of “backing-up” this sup- 
posed unfolding from within. Habit formation is ignored, as well as the 
essential role of culture in shaping human values and attitudes. No fa- 
miliarity is shown with methods of social control other than rigid domina- 
tion and restraint, against which the volume is an effective gesture of re- 
bellion. 

In the reviewer’s opinion this is hardly, as a Chicago columnist has 
lyrically claimed, “the greatest book since the Origin of Species.” 


RuTH PEARSON KosHuK 
University of Utah 
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The Man Takes a Wife: A Study of Man’s Problems in and through Mar- 
riage. By Ira S. Wi1LE. New York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 277. $2.50. 

The Man Takes a Wife is not—as the title might lead one to believe— 
just another addition to the endless stream of literature extolling sexual 
skill as the open sesame to marital bliss. On the contrary, Dr. Wile 
sets forth in balanced perspective the multiplicity of elements inherent 
in the marriage relationship. Moreover, the volume is unique in that its 
focus of attention is man rather than woman. 

Drawing on his experience as a psychiatrist—but emphasizing the 
normal rather than the pathological—Dr. Wile has written a stimulating 
account in nontechnical language of the successive stages in the life of 
the married male in contemporary middle-class England and America. 

The author treats of man as suitor, husband (son and son-in-law), 
and father. The dynamic, ever changing nature of the husband-wife, 
father-mother, and father-children relations is stressed throughout. The 
final section of the volume deals with ‘adventurous middle age,” the so 
rarely discussed male climacteric, and old age. 

Covering so broad a range makes it impossible for the author to dwell 
at length on any particular aspect of his subject, but his discussion is 
rich in its suggestiveness, and to the reader with sociological interests it 
should serve as a reminder of the many unexplored phases of family life 
which remain to be investigated before an adequate sociology of marriage 
and the family can be considered achieved. 


PAUL WOLINSKY 
Chicago 


Plan for Marriage. Edited by J. K. Fotsom. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1938. Pp. xii+305. $3.00. 

Eight members of the Vassar staff have collaborated in producing this 
volume, which consists in large part of materials presented to Vassar stu- 
dents in a series of lectures on marriage. High expectations are aroused by 
the fact that the editor is known to be both well informed and research 
minded. The dedication to Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson further leads the 
reader to expect that he is to encounter the best factual material that 
modern researches have to offer. Disappointment follows, for with few ex- 
ceptions the material presented is the familiar homily for the young. 
Folsom’s two chapters are outstanding exceptions. Squier’s chapter on 
the medical basis of sexual practice, although burdened with a birds-and- 
flowers approach, presents some concrete information. Most of the chap- 
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ters are so uninformative as to suggest that the authors have probably 
underestimated the intellectual and emotional maturity of Vassar women. 
Research findings, even where available in greatest amount, are rarely 
included in the discussions or conclusions. A lamentable example of this 
is the chapter by Mrs. Fisher on the married woman and work, which con- 
tains no mention of investigational data except in a brief footnote added 
by the editor. 

The book is provided with an annotated bibliography of 163 titles. 
Among titles included are Thurber’s and White’s Js Sex Necessary? and 
Selina Fox’s A Chain of Prayer across the Ages. Among those omitted are 
the valuable articles by Bernard and by Kirkpatrick, and Hamilton’s 
Research in Marriage (though McGowan’s inaccurate popularization of 
Hamilton’s work is included). 


Lewis M. TERMAN 
Stanford University 


Sociologia. By ROBERTO MACLEAN y EsTENOs. Lima, Peru: The Au- 
thor, 1938. Pp. 534. 10 soles gold. 


This is the most pretentious text in sociology to appear in South 
America since the works of Cornejo and Venturino, the last in 1935. The 
author is professor of sociology in the University of San Marcos at Lima 
and is apparently of British-Peruvian descent and should as a consequence 
be able to read English. However, his treatment of North American and 
British sociology is quite limited. He gives more attention to Japanese 
than to North American sociology. Ward and Giddings are the only 
authors of this country analyzed even briefly. Judging by his content, 
he has been inspired mainly by the writings and teaching of George 
Nicolai and Adolfo Posada, whose outlines he follows at certain points. 
The German and French brands of sociology receive most attention from 
the author, and even these are of the past generation rather than of the 
present. The only social psychology he seems to be familiar with is the 
French of the 1890’s and the early 1g00’s. His chief emphasis is upon 
biological sociology (with a large treatment of sex), cultural sociology, 
and the sociology of economic relationships, and especially political soci- 
ology and the philosophy of law. In these last three items he follows 
current European and South American practice. This book runs much 
less to the doctrinaire emphasis than most of the South American sociolo- 
gies and gets down in large measure to actual descriptions and evaluations 
of social processes. Like many Latin writers on the subject, the author 
displays much erudition, but his work is obviously a compilation and 
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not very well organized from the standpoint of the sociologists of this 
country. It would scarcely serve as a text here, although it has many 
excellent points in its favor for the students for whom it is intended. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


General Anthropology. By FRANz Boas et al. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xi+718. $4.00. 


This book is presumably intended as a textbook of anthropology to 
be used by university students. It is not so labeled, Dr. Boas in the Pref- 
ace calling it ‘“‘a general book on anthropology,” without indicating why 
any more general books on anthropology than are already available 
should be necessary. If intended for classroom use, it would seem that 
something has been lost by the collaboration in it of eight different 
writers, even though the eight may be said to be roughly the exponents 
of the same point of view. The main things lost by the symposium method 
are, of course, continuity and conciseness, since there is inevitably over- 
lapping and repetition. Why separate chapters on ‘Subsistence’ and 
“Economic Organization,” for example, and, if separate chapters are 
necessary, what is gained by having them written by different people? 
The division of the later part of the book into such sections as “Social 
Life,” “Government,” “Art,” “Religion,” “Mythology,” etc., is also a 
matter for regret. It is perhaps the habit of anthropologists of dividing 
their general books thus, more than any other single factor, that makes 
it difficult for the teacher to demonstrate the unity of culture to students. 
What is the point of talking endlessly about each culture’s having a “pat- 
tern” if the same old habit of breaking all cultures up into arbitrary frag- 
ments is still followed. 

If not intended for classroom use, it is difficult to know for whom the 
book is intended. Professional anthropologists will not find anything new 
here either by way of fact or by way of theory, though they will not have 
to search very hard to find numerous personal opinions of the writers’ 
masquerading as generally accepted propositions. Sociologists may find 
references to material in obscure publications, of which they might not 
otherwise be aware, but little else of value to them. The chapter on 
“Social Life,” in particular, will disappoint them, as it contains the 
greatest number of unsupported dogmatic statements in a book where 
they are plentiful. The man in the street may find the book interesting, 
but one doubts whether he would not find a plain summary of fifteen or 
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twenty tribal cultures without any generalization or arrangement even 
more interesting and instructive. In fact, whatever audience one thinks 
of, one cannot help feeling that better books than this one are already 


available. 
C. W. M. Hart 
University of Toronto 


Racial Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People. By W. BuRTON 
Hurp. (“Census Monograph,” No. 4.) Ottawa, Canada: Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1938. Pp. xvii+292. $0.35. 


The Canadian census tabulates the population according to racial 
(really ethnic) origins. This allows for the quantitative analysis of the 
contacts of diverse peoples, a procedure not possible on the basis of 
United States census data. 

Professor Hurd uses these data in an attempt to “‘measure the process 
of assimilation and to discover and evaluate the forces which are working 
toward that end.” This is indeed a rare thing, for, although much has 
been said about race relations, little attempt has been made to discover 
the relevant provable facts. 

The problems studied range from the purely demographic matters, 
through problems of social pathology, to segregation, intermarriage, ur- 
banization, and occupational composition. Although the author shows 
great ingenuity in selecting his problems and in working out methods, 
he might have done better had he used a smaller number of topics. Never- 
theless, great credit must be given him for a serious attempt to subject 
these matters to verification. 

As a whole this volume is stimulating and suggestive. In analyzing 
specific problems, however, the author has not done as good a job as 
possible. For example, he finds that about 40 per cent of the variation of 
birth-rates between the ethnic groups is due to a favorable age composi- 
tion. This factor, a biological one, should have been removed at the be- 
ginning by computing net (or gross) reproduction-rates. The distinctly 
sociological factors, such as illiteracy, urbanism, length of residence in 
Canada, would then have stood out in high relief. 

Likewise, in dealing with naturalization, he should have held constant 
length of residence in Canada, which accounts for a great deal of the 
difference in rates of naturalization of the various groups. Other factors 
of a more sociological nature, which deter or promote naturalization, 
would then appear in “true” value. 
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At other points, similar criticisms might be made. In general, however, 
no future student can neglect the groundwork here done on an important 
set of problems. 


Chicago A. JAFFE 


We Americans: A Study of Cleavage in an American City. By Eun L. 
ANDERSON. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 
Xvi+ 286. $3.00. 


Vermont’s chief town is herein given a post-Americanization checkup. 
The theme of the work is that the melting-pot is cooling off without having 
finished its work. 

Burlington, as here described, is a community of several distinguish- 
able and self-conscious, historic ethnic groups, all speaking some English 
and likely to speak it, eventually, to the exclusion of other languages; 
with common business and governmental institutions, in which they are 
by no means proportionately distributed in positions of authority; and with 
various degrees of separateness as to churches, schools, fraternal orders, 
social clubs, charitable organizations, and informal friendly association. 
All seem to love, without conscious reserve, the symbols of American 
democracy, but are by no means agreed as to their meaning with reference 
to current issues. It does not seem likely that these divisions will soon, 
if ever, disappear. 

The presence of a large group of French-Canadians—a culturally re- 
sistant people close to their native habitat—the static character of the 
population, and the preponderance of middle-aged and older people make 
Burlington a little atypical for the country at large, although not for 
Vermont and New England. But the author is probably right in thinking 
that much the same kind of thing is true of other American communities 
of comparably diverse origins. 

The method is that of a survey, based on observation, interviews with 
leading persons, a household census covering certain basic data, and a 
series of questionnaires designed to discover the attitudes of the ethnic 
groups toward one another. 

It is of interest that such a study was sponsored by the Eugenics 
Survey of Vermont—with the excuse that social prejudices must be under- 
stood and got out of the way before the desired biological blending of the 
ethnic groups can be started. And so another set of disillusioned re- 
formers seems to be turning into sociologists. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 
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Three Iron Mining Towns: A Study in Cultural Change. By Pav H. 
Lanpis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+-148. 
$1.75. 

A doctoral dissertation, this work is a description in terms of social 
interaction, of three towns in the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. The author 
points out that one-industry towns have an easily observable efflorescence, 
maturity, and decline. Virginia, Hibbing, and Eveleth are much like hu- 
man beings: one thrifty and sober, the second reckless and spendthrift, 
and the third hungry for distinction and uncritical of its source. In the 
most readable part of the book, the author convincingly explains their 
differences in terms of the relation between municipal government and 
the mining corporations which are the principal taxpayers. 

Though it purports to be sociological, the study lacks theoretical struc- 
ture and is actually assembled out of history and common sense. There is 
no systematic collection of materials, the only order being chronological. 
The summary chapter, ‘‘An Analysis of Cultural Change,” contains a 
number of graphs showing “physico-social cycles,” ‘“‘bio-social cycles,”’ 
“psycho-social cycles,” and “culture cycles.” The reader is not told what 
are the units on the axes along which the curves take their course, but 
learns that certain minor culture cycles represent “life held cheap,” 
“tolerance of vice,” or “economy mores in government’”’—conditions 
which, by some unrevealed treatment, are reduced to arcs. 


HELEN HuGHES 
Chicago 


The Peopling of Virginia. By RoBERT BENNETY BEAN. Boston: Chap- 
man & Grimes, Inc., 1938. Pp. viiit+302. $3.00. 

The subject matter of this volume is separated into three parts, the first 
dealing with the peopling of Virginia; the second concerning itself with the 
similar phenomena in the one hundred individual counties of the state; 
and the last giving a short review of physical anthropological data on 
several thousand members of old Virginia families. Naturally, in the fifty- 
six pages comprising the first section, it is impossible to sketch with any 
degree of thoroughness the long history of settlement of the oldest per- 
manent colony in the United States. It is in the second section, making up 
about two-thirds of the volume, that the sociologist would most likely be 
interested. Here an enormous amoun of work has been done in classifying 
names of early settlers by individual counties primarily on the basis of six 
nationalities, as follows: England, Scotland, Germany, Wales, Ireland, 
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and France. Such a grouping is made in most of the counties for recent 
citizens, the family names of which are derived from tax rolls and like 
lists. The aggregate result is a striking substantiation of the claim that 
Virginia retains in her population today a remarkable similarity of com- 
position, even in percentage representation, to that existing in the earlier 
days of its history. The third part of the book consists of a short review 
of four monographic studies previously published in the Journal of Physi- 
cal Anthropology. ‘The plan of the volume is unique in conception and will 
likely stimulate with advantage similar studies in other states. 


WILson GEE 
University of Virginia 


An Experiment in the Registration of Vital Statistics in China. By C. M. 
Cu1ao, WARREN S. THompson, and D. T. CHEN. Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 1938. Pp. 
115. $1.00. 


This study of a district of Kiangyin Hsien (province of Kiangsu) which 
is close to the industrial city of Wusih, is a considerable addition to the 
volume of statistical evidence concerning the development of Chinese 
population groups in recent years. Unfortunately, the authors have not 
tried to compare their results with other registration data. Outstanding 
among the results of the study is the fairly large volume of migration 
which is so extensive in the outward direction that emigration from this 
rural district exceeded the natural increase of the population. Hsiao Chi, 
with little more than 20,000 inhabitants, actually lost within the four 
years of registration in population. In addition, the registration yielded 
an infant mortality rate of more than 260 per thousand, i.e., a rate much 
higher than generally assumed in China. Thompson’s more general com- 
ment in Appendix I of the study arrives at very pessimistic and frankly 
Malthusian conclusions concerning China’s population problem, possibly 
taking insufficient account of such evidence of birth control in Chinese 
modern cities as exists. 


Kurt BLocn 
Long Island, N.Y. 


Congres international de la population (Paris, 1937), Tome VI: Démo- 
graphie dela France d’Outremer. Paris: Hermann & Cie, 1938. Pp. 127. 
The twelve papers in this volume constitute a survey of population 

movements in the French colonies and protectorates. Generally speaking, 

they show a tendency of the native populations to increase rather rapidly. 
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None of the papers uses any statistical method which requires comment. 
The purpose is apparently to give information. 

In a paper entitled, ‘“The Relative Regression of European Population 
in Algeria,’”’ M. Mesnard proposes an interesting hypothesis. After noting 
that the expansion of European industrial civilization has often stimu- 
lated the growth of affected native populations, he accounts for it by this 
statement: ‘The races which we call inferior are profiting at the present 
moment from the material benefits of our civilization, while we Europeans 
are already poisoned by its vices (socialism, materialism, etc.).”” The 
point is by no means proved in M. Mesnard’s three-page paper, but it 
suggests a line of work for someone. 


C, HuGHES 
University of Chicago 


Hex Marks the Spot in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. By ANN Hark. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938. Pp. 316. $2.50. 


Within a cover made bright by one of the conventional designs found 
on “P.D.” barns, the reader of this book will find a pleasant introduction 
to one of America’s most lusty cultural islands. While the bait is witch- 
craft and folk medicine, the author devotes equal or more space to the 
history and present practices of some of the sects of “plain people,” 
cookery, and to the lore of the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 

Although the author does not undertake detailed functional analysis of 
any of the communities touched upon, the reader will certainly leave the 
book with the feeling that he has got some insight into what people there 
get out of life as they live it. The “plain people” eschew those worldly 
amusements which we, with characteristic ethnocentrism, assume are the 
only ways of enlivening our existence. But they seem to work, worship, 
eat, court, and play in a very zestful fashion without them. 

One would not expect current conflicts to be dealt with in such a book. 
And they are not. 


EveRETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Development of Political Theory. By Otro ven GrerKE. Translated 
by BERNARD Freyp. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 366. $4.00. 

The publication of an English translation of Gierke’s The Development 
of Political Theory is a boon to students of history, jurisprudence, and 
politics. The book presents a digest of the life and doctrines of Johannes 
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Althusius, a leading German monarchomach, and places his main ideas 
in their historical setting. It discovers Althusius’ forerunners in the 
Middle Ages and his successors in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Von Gierke summarizes the life of Althusius and then outlines 
his Politics and his Jurisprudentia. Thereafter he traces in particular the 
background and subsequent history of six major elements in Althusius’ 
system. These are: (1) the religious element in the theory of the state; 
(2) the doctrine of the state contract; (3) the doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty; (4) the principle of representation; (5) the idea of feudalism; and 
(6) the idea of the legal state. The pages of notes which follow each 
chapter are extremely valuable to scholars. 

Otto von Gierke’s attribution of primacy and of excellence to Althusius 
(see pp. 75, 102, 103, 163, 210, 244, 263, 266) must be read with two 
things in mind: one is Gierke’s avowed purpose to gain “a prominent 
place in the history of political science” for ‘‘an almost forgotten German 
scholar,” and the other is the fact that his was one of a series of jubilee 
essays in honor of Bluntschli in which “special attention was to be 
given to the hitherto neglected share of the Germans in this activity 
of more than five centuries.” These two facts may explain the reiterated 
insistence on Althusius’ right to a place of rank alongside the Frenchman 
Rousseau and others. The book is a masterly piece of scholarship, ex- 
cellently done into English, and worthy of serious reading by every stu- 
dent in the field of political theory. 


HyMAN Ezra COHEN 
Wright Junior College 


The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750. By IRA O. WabE. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1938. Pp. ix+ 329. $3.50. 

Anyone who has worked in the manuscript collections of French li- 
braries must have been struck by the number of unpublished writings 
on political and social problems dating from the early eighteenth century 
that are to be found there. The reason for that is well known. To avoid 
the censorship, such manuscripts circulated from hand to hand in one 
or more copies. If they were regarded by readers as worth the effort, 
the readers made or had made other copies. The number of copies of 
such a manuscript is thus a rough index of its significance to contempo- 
raries. Mr. Wade has found one hundred and two treatises “which deal 
in an unorthodox fashion with religion, natural theology, problems of 
morality and politics, and which were circulated during the first half of 
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the eighteenth century” (p. 10). Of one title as many as thirty copies 
were actually located, though that one was not Meslier’s Testament, which 
was probably the most popular. Some of the manuscripts were eventually 
published—except in a few instances, after 1750, when the censorship 
began to break down. There is occasional evidence before that time of a 
systematic effort to give such writings a wide diffusion, for they are oc- 
casionally found bound together in a single recueti the separate parts of 
which seem to have come from the same source. There is also evidence 
of a loose organization among some of the writers, centering around the 
Comte de Boulainvilliers. 

Mr. Wade gives the major part of his book to an effort to identify the 
authors and an analysis of their ideas. The volume adds abundant con- 
firmation to the theory, held at least since Professor G. Lanson’s time, 
that most of the ideas that became common property on the eve of the 
French Revolution had already been expressed in smaller circles in earlier 
decades. Mr. Wade has made a most scholarly contribution both to the 
history of thought and to the history of the diffusion of thought. It is 
rather surprising, however, that a book so carefully written and so ob- 
viously intended for the scholarly world should have no index. 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


The Defense of Democracy. By F. ELwyn Jones. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. 352. $2.50. 


The Crisis of Democracy. By WILLIAM E. Rapparp. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xiii+ 288. $2.50. 

The invention and propagation of verbal symbols for the purpose of 
eliciting positive or negative organic reactions are of the essence of the 
democratic political process. With the ideology and practice of democracy 
in an already advanced stage of decay throughout Europe, those who 
verbalize in its behalf are typically motivated either by a will to arrest 
decomposition and restore health to the corpse or by a desire to seek solace 
through whistling in the cemetery and dreaming of immortality. 

Dr. William E. Rappard, director of the Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva, belongs in the latter category of commen- 
tators. F. Elwyn Jones, British journalist, belongs in the former. His 
stimulating and challenging book, which went to press in the summer of 
1938, is at once a useful factual survey of the scope, purposes, and tech- 
niques of fascist aggression and a call to arms to defend democracy against 
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its would-be destroyers through collective international action. The fact 
that even the Chamberlains and the Daladiers reverted belatedly to col- 
lective security in the spring of 1939 is a vindication of the correctness 
of Jones’s analysis. It is characteristic of lost causes, however, that their 
champions invariably perceive reality and bestir themselves to relevant 
action only after the moment for effective defense has long since passed. 

The sources of democratic paralysis and defeatism are well illustrated 
by Professor Rappard’s volume of lectures delivered before the Harris 
Foundation Institute during August of 1938. Dr. Rappard has scholarly 
perspective and historical insight. His review of the emergence of liberal- 
ism, the impact upon it of the first World War, the rise of the dictator- 
ships, and the prospect of democracy is a thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing performance. But he appears to be hopelessly entangled in the fatal 
dilemma of the liberal whose fear of proletarian radicalism is so great 
that he is incapable of resisting fascist totalitarianism. Bolshevism is the 
enemy, even though it has “refuted itself as a scheme of government. 
Not so Fascism’’—which has “solid achievements”’ to its credit. It may 
not endure, but ‘“‘Stalinism in Soviet Russia would seem far less secure.” 
But democracy will survive through ‘“‘more economic freedom” and “‘more 
executive authority.” The enemy, one infers, is on the Left. The enemy 
is in fact on the Right. But Dr. Rappard prefers to look the other way. 
At the end he still exemplifies admirably his own opening statement: 
“The crisis of democracy has indeed taken civilized mankind completely 
unawares.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


Essais sur Georges Sorel (vers un idéalisme constructif), Vol. 1: De la notion 
de classe @ la doctrine de la violence. By PIERRE ANGEL. (“Etudes sur 

le devenir social,” Vol. XXV.) Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1936. Pp. 352. 

Fr. 15. 

In two respects, at least, is the study of Mr. Angel different from the 
prevailing approach of the Sorel literature. In the first place, he does not 
try to distil a system out of Sorel’s unsystematic work; and, second, he 
regards him essentially as a “‘moralist” and social philosopher rather than 
as an economist or sociologist. But, to make such an approach fruitful, 
the author himself should have the ability of systematic analysis and the 
preparation of the sociologist. These the author lacks. 

A long series of remarks and reflections, largely apropos of something 
that Sorel has said, is the book’s content. The author’s repulsion for 
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“systems” goes so far as to omit even a presentation of Sorel’s views; 
they are discussed without being “laid on the table.” This technique 
permits the author to be not only unsystematic but also vague and diffuse. 
Even so, he succeeds in shedding an interesting light on a few of the 
outstanding problems involved. Mr. Angel points out, for example (pp. 
209 ff.), that Sorel has adopted the Marxian concept of class struggle 
but could not logically maintain its correlate, the theory of historical 
materialism, owing to the conflict in Sorel’s own mind between a “heroic 
aspiration toward justice” and the scientific fatalism implied in the his- 
torical determinism. The result was Sorel’s concept of social illusions, 
degrading Marxism to poésie sociale. 

But this is not the only self-contradiction or psychological conflict 
which burdened Sorel’s approach. Angel brings out forcefully some of the 
motives which carried Sorel to an antidemocratic attitude and to a glori- 
fication, under the influence of Bergson, of “movement” per se. He shows 
conclusively that this antidemocratism, derived from a repulsion against 
the alleged democratic tendency toward intellectual leveling-out of so- 
ciety and from a basically aesthetic bias, was not compatible with the 
ethical approach of Sorel and compelled him to metaphysical construc- 
tions which are supposed to be the subject of a second volume of Angel’s 
study, dealing with Sorel’s philosophy. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life. By CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938. Pp. xiiit+-353. $3.00. 

“What Middletown set out to do for a typical small American city,” 
says the publisher’s blurb, “this book undertakes to do for one central 
phase of a whole national development and system, a phase which has 
hitherto been left largely to émigrés and newspaper correspondents.” 
Whether the publisher is doing his author a true service by this descrip- 
tion may be open to doubt. The author collected his data during a year 
in Germany and keenly felt the difficulty of his undertaking: ‘More 
than the journalist he [the sociologist] must wrestle with and restrain 
his prejudice in favor of democracy, liberalism and human reason (sic). 
The writer has no illusions about his capacity for purely objective de- 
scription ....in political outlook he is a liberal in the sense that he 
values reason, toleration and co-operation.” He opens with a critique 
of current interpretations of National Socialism to which he adds one of 
his own, designated as a “‘sociological theory of regression to tribal group 
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intimacy” (National Socialism as a response to a generalized regressive 
longing for a simple, secure community, relying on force and authority, 
a response evoked by a period of social stresses and strains). With this 
assumption, Kirkpatrick investigates the conquest of women by National 
Socialism, the National Socialist women’s organizations, the current the- 
ory of family and of the woman’s place, the marriage problem, the popu- 
lation policies, and the occupational role of women in the Third Reich. 
On all these topics valuable information is ably synthesized, although re- 
peatedly factual accounts are marred by the author’s insufficient know]- 
edge of much in the German background. 

His conclusions are cautious and, on the whole, reflect sound judg- 
ment. He believes that the birth-boosting policy has been something of 
a success, while he is gravely concerned about abuses in the administra- 
tion of the sterilization program. He questions, in sum, that the Nazi 
analysis of woman’s nature and the resultant halfway policies will ‘en- 
able Germany to lead the troubled world to a satisfactory solution of the 
woman’s problem” (p. 282). This type of study evokes certain queries: 
With what standards of measurement does the author approach the Nazi 
experiment? Since revolutionary changes do not occur in a vacuum, is 
not a broader historical perspective needed to determine what is specifi- 
cally Nazi? Thus, the author is often at his best where quantitative evi- 
dence is decisive. For even the sociological interpretation of jokes may 
lose its relevance (p. 258) if the interpreter does not know that they are 


stale with convention and old age. 
Wo trcanc H. Kraus 
Smith College 


The Real Conflict between China and Japan. By HARLEY FARNSWORTH 
MacNarr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+ 216. 
$2.00. 

The aim of this book is explained in the subtitle, ‘An Analysis of 
Opposing Ideologies.” In a scholarly way Professor MacNair explains 
the traditional philosophy and outlook of China and Japan and shows 
how these manifested themselves in their contacts with the West and 
with each other. “To rear modern, or semimodern, physical superstruc- 
tures—governmental, military, and commercial in type—is,” he tells us 
in writing of Japan, “less difficult than to eradicate ancient mental foun- 
dations and substitute therefor new ways of thought and action” (p. 117). 
Professor MacNair’s lucid and well-documented exposition of this view 
adds to our understanding of contemporary events in the Far East by 
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correcting a tendency to seek for an economic explanation of them with- 
out giving due weight to the damnosa hereditas of the past. By implica- 
tion at least Professor MacNair is very kind to the hereditas of the West, 
for he speaks of “‘the generally enlightened, but by no means unselfish 
policies of the trader-empires, Great Britain and the United States” 
(p. 90). 


University of British Columbia 


HENRY F. ANGus 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921. By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 2 vols. Pp. xi+511; 556. $10. 


This work appeared first in 1935. Its merit and value justify the pub- 
lishers in again bringing it to the attention of the reading public. The 
author is a well-known newspaper correspondent stationed for many years 
in Moscow. He early became interested in the task of preparing a com- 
prehensive history of the revolution in Russia. With the assistance of a 
Guggenheim fellowship, he was able to devote the necessary time for the 
assembling and digesting of the data for the period chosen, 1917-21. The 
result is a monumental book, sober, cautious, nonpartisan, detailed, and 
thoroughly documented. It justly deserves to share with Trotsky’s His- 

t ory of the Russian Revolution the distinction of being the outstanding work 
in the English language on this great historical happening. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


The Abolition of Poverty. By JAMES and KATHERINE Morrow Forp. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. viilit+300. $2.50. 


Judging from the style and the handling of the subject matter, the 
book appears to have been written on an elementary level for general 
public consumption. Something of the general tone of the work may be 
gained from a concluding statement: 


This essay has not been a plea for reform. Instead it has questioned the 
good sense of the annual outpouring of billions of dollars for forms of relief which 
partially alleviate misery but generally fail to reach and curb its sources, It has 
shown that enough is already known of poverty’s causes to make preventive 
action reasonable. What is not yet known can progressively be ascertained by 
amply endowed research. The present wastrel practices lack the excuse of neces- 
sity; they cannot be justified even on the grounds of expediency. .. . . Poverty 
can be abolished and by measures that are legal, businesslike and consonant 
with the methods and traditions of our pioneer democracy [p. 290]. 
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Asking, ‘‘Is poverty necessary? Can the fortunes now being expended 
upon the relief be diverted in large part to prevention? Is it possible to 
abolish poverty?..... To what agencies should the responsibility for 
such a program fall?” (p. 1) the authors conclude that “under wise guid- 
ance and skilled social work’’ millions of persons on relief rolls today are 
capable of being restored to independence (p. 17). 

Thus, the problem of poverty as they see it is predominantly one of 
adjusting those persons who have slipped below the danger line to a 
given social order through appropriate clinical measures. The focus of 
attention is upon the individual and his personal problems of rehabilita- 
tion rather than on the adequacy of the social and economic system. 

Only lip service is given to those aspects of the problem which involve 
some questioning of status quo arrangements. There is a very sketchy 
treatment of the maldistribution of wealth and income, further exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance, and minimum-wage legislation. Con- 
ceptions of planned economies are dismissed with mere mention. There 
seems to be no basic understanding of the psychological] pressures of the 
American standard of living which hit millions of citizens above the sub- 
sistence level and which cause them to struggle for status as well as for 
food and shelter. 

A corollary of the authors’ preoccupation with matters of individual 
weakness and incompetence is their unbounded confidence in the efficacy 
of attacking poverty through perfection of medical and psychiatric tech- 
niques, increased knowledge of eugenics, and more efficient administra- 
tion of social work and public relief. 

Admitting that much can be done along the lines of individualization, 
certainly a truly sociological approach to the problem of poverty should 
attempt a more realistic analysis of the social organization of which it is 
a function. 


RICHARD C, FULLER 
University of Michigan 


Labor Problems and the American Scene. By Lots MACDONALD. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 878. $3.50. 


Part I and Part II of this volume deal with the “American Scene,” and 
the “Institutional Setting,” which in the language of certain liberal 
economists is a version of the sociological concept, “The Situation as a 
Whole.” Labor is not an abstraction; it means workers who are people 
living with other people. Labor problems are the day-to-day problems of 
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people who live by their earnings. Starting with this conception of the 
realities, the author discusses workers in steel, in coal, in textiles, in the 
automobile industry, and in agriculture. 

There is included chapters on the history of labor organization, the 
history of labor legislation, and the introduction of government par- 
ticipation in dealing with labor disputes. The emphasis throughout is on 
the side of organized labor, with a distinct partiality for the newer labor 
movement. Perhaps this emphasis has blinded the author to certain of 
the more conservative segments of the labor movement. Very little atten- 
tion is paid, for example, to the building industry and the part that the 
crafts have played in the public relations of organized labor. 

There is another defect, which probably applies to most of the recent 
writings on labor by university people. Very little is said of the public 
works problem. The reviewer wonders if that problem in its larger dimen- 
sions has yet been discovered by the academic observers. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Works Progress Administration 


Seven Shifts. Edited by Jack Common. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938. 

Pp. 271. $2.50. 

If one is searching for the clue to the reaction of workers to trade- 
unions, political parties, employers, work, wages, and unemployment and 
relief in terms of their own experiences, Seven Shifts is required reading. 
Seven British workers describe in their own words the world of labor in the 
midst of which they live. The descriptions are so matter of fact and 
realistic that the reader can hardly escape the illusion of participating at 
firsthand in their everyday experiences. He sees the sometimes successful, 
sometimes futile attempts of humble men to get satisfaction out of humble 
circumstances. He watches men taking what is possible in their own world 
and making the best of it. He goes with a plasterer, a steel-worker, a gas- 
worker, a stall-holder, a furnace-worker, a railway man, and an unem- 
ployed man through their daily routine, learns something of the life- 
history of each, and looks forward with them into the future. He listens 
while they analyze their problems and tell what they think can be done 
about them. The stories are not special pleading; they are straightfor- 
ward, vivid, factual descriptions of what is on the worker’s mind—and 
why. 

E. WicHT BAKKE 
Yale University 
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Men without Work: A Report Made to the Pilgrim Trust. Cambridge, 

England: University Press, 1938. Pp. 447. $3.00. 

No more thought-provoking book has been published on the human 
effects of unemployment. The study is focused upon that most trouble- 
some and challenging part of the unemployment problem, long-term 
unemployment. From interviews with over a thousand men who had been 
out of work for long periods in key localities of Great Britain, the authors 
have built up a picture of the attempts of these men to live as normally as 
possible, to find substitute satisfactions for those which disappeared with 
the job, and to make maximum use of their limited resources for self- 
maintenance. It is as a part of that process that reactions of the unem- 
ployed to work, retraining, voluntary agencies, and continued life on the 
dole are discussed. The resulting analysis of causal relations is destructive 
of such casual assumptions as “the dole has destroyed the desire to 
work.” But that is an incidental conclusion. The real contribution of this 
book is the analysis of the interplay of forces in the producing of an end 
result in human behavior. That contribution has value not only for the 
student of the specific problems of unemployment, not only for those 
interested in English problems, but for all students of sociology who wish 
to find in human adjustment’ to a particular problem tendencies which 
have a broader practical and theoretical importance. 


E. WicuT BAKKE 
Yale University 


The Aryan Trail in Iran and India: A Naturalistic Study of the Vedic Hymns 
and the Avesta. By NAGENDRANATH GHOSE. Calcutta: University of Cal- 
cutta, 1937. Pp. xiii+334. 


The author considers the sacred literatures of India and of the Iran and 
reaches conclusions as to the contributions made by these cultures, two older 
than Vedic culture. A principal view of the author is that the Indo-European 
invaders of India were steppe-dwelling nomads and not dwellers on “park- 
lands.” The work apparently requires for its evaluation a knowledge of the 
texts which form its materials. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Selected Works of Israel Zangwill. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 

America, 1938. Pp. vii+1526. $3.50. 

This volume reprints a number of the most important writings of Zangwell, 
who justifiably merits his reputation as a very keen student of traditional Jewish 
life. His work is already well known to sociological students of the Jewish 
people, as well as to those interested in the problem of assimilation of ethnic 
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groups into urban society. So penetrating has been the author’s understanding, 
and so lucid his depiction of Jewish life, that students of both human nature 
and culture could re-read his writings with great value. 
HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Deuxitme congrés international d’esthétique et de science de Vart. Paris: Librairie 
Félix Alcan, 1937. Pp. 896. Fr. 120. 


For some time there has been a shift of emphasis from the philosophy of 
beauty to the sociology and psychology of taste. This tendency has been much 
more conspicuous in France and Germany than has any other country. These 
volumes contain the 150 abstracts or complete papers of the participants in 
an international congress from about a dozen countries, and cover the field of 
aesthetics as seen by philosophers, psychologists, and sociologists. It is a provoc- 
ative series, fairly representative of the types of contemporary analysis and re- 
search, although many of the papers do not justify their scientific appellation. 


Joun H. MvELLER 
Indiana University 


Personal and Social Adjustment. By WiLuts L. Unt and Francis F. Powers. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+475. $1.40. 


Planned for high-school students, this textbook is divided into five sections: 
“Successful Living,” “Social Life in the Modern World,” “Types of Personal 
Adjustment,” “Types of Social Adjustment,” and “Development of Social 
Responsibility.” The first section really states the thesis of the book. The text 
tells the students how to succeed. It is an oversimplified statement of human 
motives with an undue emphasis upon the ability of each person to control his 
own life. 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Character Education. By Harry C. McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+472. $3.00. 


The book opens with a general definition of character as attitudes and 
conduct integrated toward some worthy goal. The next few chapters are a 
patchwork of objectives that have been formulated by various groups interested 
in character education and methods of training that have been tried. The latter 
half of the book is devoted to a consideration of character education through 
various school activities. This and other books on character education assume 
that traits of character such as honesty, industry, and perseverance can be 
taught as spelling, addition, and grammar are taught, to all children uniformly, 
through a definite classroom procedure. In view of the early age at which the 
personality has been found to be “set” and the influence of family, friends, and 
community patterns in determining the motives and conduct of children, this 
approach to character education seems almost futile. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Rural Youth on Relief. By Bruce L. MELvin. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xvii+112. 


This work is the eleventh in the series of research monographs published by 
the Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administration. It is a 
clear and concise reference for those interested in the depression effects on rural 
youth. In addition to data on extent and distribution of youthful dependency, 
there are breakdowns showing educational, occupational, age, sex, color, and 
other characteristics of youth on relief. A summary discussion of the youth 
programs of the federal emergency agencies adds to the value of the report. 


LEONARD S. CoTTRELL, JR. 
Cornell University 


Child Care and Training. By Marton L. FAEGRE and JoHN E. ANDERSON. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. vii+327. 
$2.50. 

This is the fourth edition of a popular book on child-training, designed for 
parents. A new chapter on “Social Development” has been added to the previ- 
ous, practical chapters on such subjects as children’s diseases, emotional habits, 
eating habits, play, and books and reading. 


RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


The Young Child in the Home. By the CoMMITTEE ON THE INFANT AND PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD OF THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND 
PROTECTION. JOHN E. ANDERSON, chairman. New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1936. Pp. xxi+415. $3.00. 

The book is based upon elaborate schedules filled out by 820 interviewers for 

3,779 white children and 313 Negro children. The material forms a survey of the 


community and family life, the physical habits and, to a slighter degree, the 
emotional and social life of a random selection of children. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Our Children in a Changing World. By Erwin WExBERG with Henry E. 
Fritscu. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+232. $2.00. 


The subtitle, Am Outline of Practical Guidance, adequately describes this 
book. Based on the Adlerian theory that the motives for action are the twin 
drives toward ego development and social development, the book nevertheless 
draws widely upon practical clinical experience and to an unusual degree relates 
attitudes and conduct to the child’s social background. The book is very well 
written in nontechnical language and is illustrated with numerous case excerpts. 
It may be recommended for the group for which it is intended—parents and 
teachers faced with practical problems of child-training. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 
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The Family, Past and Present. By BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. 461. $2.75. 


The present publication has been sponsored by the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association. The book contains a novel 
selection of illustrative material, particular emphasis being placed on the transi- 
tional phases of family life in contemporary America as well as in its primitive 
and historical setting. One of the best selections of items is contained in the 
chapter on the primitive family. Photographic illustrations, reproductions, and 
graphs enhance the educational value of the publication. 

The book will well serve its purpose as an aid in high-school and college 
courses on the family. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


The Fate of the Family in the Modern World. By Artuur E. Hott. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark Co., 1936. Pp. x+192. $2.00. 


Presented originally as part of the radio extension program of the University 
of Chicago, the chapters of this book group themselves under four general 
headings: “Types of Families,” “The Menace of Individualism,” “Improving 
the Democratic Family,” and “The Church and the Family.” Aware of the 
varying purposes for which marriages may be made and of the changing social 
backgrounds, Dr. Holt nevertheless retains his faith in the family. He believes 
in a democratic family with its roots in love and affection; danger lies in too 
much emphasis upon romance and upon individualism; safety lies in recognizing 
the family as a social group important enough to merit the sacrifice of some 
individual interests. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Cities of Sin. By HENDRIK DE LEEUW. New York: Modern Age Books, 1933. 
Pp. 188. $0.35. 


In this volume the author has endeavored to present his personal observa- 
tions of prostitution and the white-slave trade as it appears in oriental cities. 
He deals with these topics with reference to the cities of Yokohama, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Macao, Port Said, and Singapore. The study parallels strikingly the 
investigations which have been made by the League of Nations Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children and adds nothing new to what is contained in 
the League of Nations reports. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 


Vienna: The Image of a Culture in Decline. By EDWARD CRANKSHAW. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. ix+253. $3.00. 


In this work the author has presented a charming and instructive picture of 
Vienna. His procedure has been to indicate places and edifices of outstanding 
interest and to use them as a means of depicting the events in the history of 
Vienna to which they refer. His account well justifies the subtitle of the book— 
The Image of a Culture in Decline. The book was written prior to the Nazi 


aggression. HERBERT BLUMER 
University of Chicago 
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ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


During the current year the abstracts of periodical literature will cover the period 
1937-38. The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue 
are: Hugh D. Duncan, H. Warren Dunham, Bess Owen, and Joseph S. Roucek. 
The numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the 
following scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory Jf) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLtation AND Human Ecotocy 
II. Socrat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

ITI. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DisoRGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


156. Prevision sociologique et structures ethniques: Judaisme et nationalisme 
[Sociological Prevision and Ethnic Structures: Judaism and Nationalism].—What is 
called “race” must be studied not in isolation but in contact situations. To discover 
what is really “Jewish,” we must study the Jew, not as he exists apart from other people, 
but as he lives when he insinuates himself into a world which has been hostile to him for 
so long a time. If by “race” we mean a group of dispositions, attitudes, etc., which have 
been transmitted through successive generations, then we may speak of a Jewish race. 
It is not so much single factors—for these factors are soon found elsewhere—but certain 
clusters of characters which although found in part elsewhere are found as a whole only 
among the Jews. Ethnic characteristics such as anti-Semitic writers dwell upon must be 
related to the specific social situation in which they operate. Such factors as Zionism and 
anti-Semitism are often reciprocal in their influence upon one another. Sombart has de- 
scribed Jewish characteristics such as intellectualization, speculativeness, urbanization, 
rationalism, etc. Wirth deals with the various Jewish types within the ghetto. These 
studies, and others, do agree on certain common traits. The author’s own studies have 
confirmed this. Jews display great dialectical skill, subtle handling of strangers, high es- 
teem for wealth, and a desire to acquire the means for increasing well-being, power, and 
luxury. As Cohen points out, the = remains essentially a nomad in his social orienta- 
tions. Typical Jewish structures such as the patriarchial type of family, the ghetto, and 
community organization based on a profound collective sense and a deep religious pride— 
these and the complex of nomadic characteristics help to explain the endurance and the 
resurgence of Jewish peoples no matter how severe their persecution or how widespread 
their dispersion. The rise of Zionism may presage the beginnings of a new type of na- 
tion. Political centers, like religious centers, may come to be symbolic of unity for wide- 
ly scattered peoples. Certainly, the Jews, whatever their differences, do have a highly 
developed group consciousness. The individual is always conscious of his role as a group 
member. He is a son, a type within the community, etc. These, and other factors, make 
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it possible for the Jews to become a nation. But the realization of a Jewish state seems 
remote. Certainly, there are grave risks in the attainment of such a state since it would 
probably increase anti-Semitism. Perhaps the peculiar position of the Jews as a people 
without a nation will be of profound importance in creating a federation of European 
states, since the Jew alone is able to think as an international. If such a federation comes 
into being, Zionism may reach its full development.—G. L. Duprat, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLI (1933), 229-72. (IIIb.) H. D. D. 


157. Les Sciences sociales dans la philosophie des sciences d Ampére [The Social 
Sciences in Ampére’s Philosophy of the Sciences].—In the history of sociology the 
name of André-Marie Ampére must be linked with that of Auguste Comte and Maire de 
Biran. Like Comte, Ampére grappled with the problem of how to relate individual psy- 
chology to the study of society. Unlike Comte, Ampére based his theory of science on an 
introspective psychology. He recognized two divisions of science—the cosmological and 
the noological. Like Dilthey, he stressed the relative independence of the noological 
sciences from the sciences of nature and the dependence of the social sciences upon the 
consciousness of the human subject. Ampére differed sharply from Comte in his ac- 
ceptance of metaphysics. What for Comte was merely an intermediate stage between 
theology and positivism was for Ampére a universal and eternal need of the human 
mind in its quest for knowledge. Metaphysics was science becoming aware of itself. 
Without developments in epistemology science would be greatly weakened.—Gaston 
Richard, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 273-89. (1b.) H. D. D. 


158. La Prévision sociologique [Sociological Prevision].—Sociological prevision 
should be based solely on intellectual perception of the consequences of a method. In- 
tuitive types of prevision based on feelings, insight, etc., must not be confused with 
sociological prevision. The specificum sociologicum is interhuman relational structures 
and distances. Sociological prevision, as von Wiese has outlined it, when combined 
with the economic prevision of Marx, can be scientific as long as sociologists are content 
to deal with measureable, objective relations in place of ethical, political, or religious 
ideologies. When we attempt to foresee the ible duration of the educational regime 
in France, we find that certain processes pert integration, differentiation, disassocia- 
tion, and reconstruction can be studied and their effects predicted. The sociologist, 
then, can foresee only the future of relations and forms, i.e., measureable distances be- 
tween individuals and equally measureable distances between human institutions.— 
Tazerout, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 377-85. (Ia.) H. D. D. 


159. L’Ethique guildiste du travail [Guild Work Ethics]—English guilds have of- 
fered to assume responsibility for the management of enterprises in which their workers 
are engaged, with the ultimate goal of assuming greater responsibility in the control 
of production. Where the guilds or similar groups have assumed control in full or part 
of productive processes, enough has been achieved to validate the assumption of such 
responsibility. A great change has taken place in the work motivations and attitudes of 
guild members working under such conditions. Socialized motivations have replaced 
profit motivations. Morale has been bettered because workers become willing to recog- 
nize their interdependence and their responsibilities to one another in a whole process. 
Workers take pride in their work. Sabotage—conscious or unconscious—seems to be 
nonexistent in these groups. Professional, craft motivations replace mass-production 
types of motivation—Jeanne Duprat, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 
387-408. (IIIg.) H. D. D. 


160. La Part du sentiment dans les origines de la croyance A l’immortalité [The 
Part of Sentiment in the Origins of the Belief in Immortality]._—We must distinguish 
between primary and secondary types of beliefs concerning survival after death. 
Primitive attitudes toward survival are really the genesis of modern attitudes which are 
often expressed not so much in theories of reincarnation but in theories about the reali- 
zation of social ideals. A historical survey of secondary types of survival ideas shows 
that the pessimism of earlier religions has been replaced by an optimistic belief in 
survival like that in early Christianity. In modern society personal bereavement takes 
the form of assurance of the survival of the loved one. The contradictions of the prob- 
lem of evil may be resolved if we seek its roots in the will-to-live and the will-to-believe. 
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Thus we see how strong desire may be the father of thought and how modern man, like 
his savage ancestors, makes use of the same psychic mechanisms to assure himself that 
there is a place and a value for his personality within the cosmic order.—Howard Beck- 
er, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 487-511. (IIa, IlId.) H. D. D. 


161. Sociologie et philosophie [Sociology and Philosophy].—The philosopher con- 
cerns himself with methodological reflections on the totality of knowledge. The scien- 
tist deals with relation not with substance. A third type of experience which is neither 
relation nor substance may be posited. It is the realm of action of ideologies, of applied 
science. Sociologists must deal with this third element, and they must deal with it 
from a relational, not from a substance, or metaphysical point of view. Thus, when we 
speak of social distance, we are not speaking of it as a substance but as a relation which 
should be conceived of in the same manner as motion. And, since social distance is 
viewed neither as a substance nor as an aspect of applied science or practical activity, it 
may be that interhuman relation is a third type of reality. This allows us to escape the 
dilemma of the organismic point of view which tends to destroy the individual. Here 
the individual is accepted not as autonomous but as an integral part of the group. Fur- 
ther, this relational or interhuman aspect has not been dealt with by other social sci- 
ences; hence it gives sociology a unique point of departure from social reality. It also 
does away with such sterile dualisms as individual-society, individual-group, etc. The 
individual is given, as well as society, but attention is focussed on the relational aspect 
of ieee Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 513-40. (Ia.) 
H. D. D. 


162. La Democratie et les moeurs [Democracy and Morality].—The election of supe- 
riors by inferiors which is characteristic of democracies has modified the forms of super- 
ordination and subordination but not the sentiments of leaders toward followers or fol- 
lowers toward leaders. A democratic leader cannot enforce discipline; he is dependent 
on the will of a majority and at the same time must bear the hatred of a minority. The 
spirit of equality creates a society in which no clear understanding of social place is 

ssible. And since there are no authoritative standards, everyone feels able to create 
is own. Everything which raises an individual above the common level is suspect but 
no one wants to stay in careers which are not given public prestige. Moral and intel- 
lectual élites soon find themselves hated by the masses. In their place the democratic 
public accepts an élite made up of parvenues, demogogues, etc. The tendency to favor 
the greatest number leads to corruption since a constant process of vote bribery of one 
sort or another must go on. Office-holders corrupt the electorate who in turn corrupt 
their elected leaders. The expert declines in status. “(Common sense” is glorified. 
Judgments are passed without necessary knowledge. Ambivalent social attitudes de- 
velop. People are urged to rise above their class, yet are scorned for having “betrayed” 
their class interest. A soft, humanitarian attitude toward criminals develops. Law be- 
comes what the largest number or the party in power wants, not what a legal élite 
deems best. For such conditions government by élites is the sole remedy.—André 
Joussain, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 601-22. (IIIc.) H. D. D. 


163. Matériaux pour une sociologie du réve (Material for a Sociology of Dreams).— 
Unless the student of dreams knows who dreamt what and where, his analysis will suffer. 
A sociologist will insist, therefore, that such personal factors as profession or occupation, 
cultural level, social milieu, etc., must be included in dream records. Once a sufficient 
number of dreams have been recorded in such a fashion from different cultural milieus, 
it should be possible to create a typography of dreams far more complex than that of 
the psychoanalyst. In primitive societies the dream is a favorite mechanism for ex- 
ploiting nontraditional desires, meeting new situations, making adjustments to social 
crises, etc. In our society where social pressure is so great, the dream often depicts 
mechanisms of escape. The type of dream varies according to social density. Thus 
Freud’s analysis may not hold good in a culture where social density is not evident. 
Also, the tenor of a dream seems to depend on the degree of integration to a given so- 
ciety which the individual manifests. In the studies of Foucault and Combes it has been 
shown that good students dream about class experiences; poor students, very rarely.— 
Roger Bastide, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLI (1933), 623-27. (IIa.) H. D. D. 
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164. Les Troubles de la personnalité sociale [The Disorders of the Social Personal- 
ity].—Social disorders are related to alterations in the development of the social per- 
sonality, which include difficulties not only in the development of the self but also in the 
construction of the socius. These two personalities appear to be closely intertwined, 
and such an interpretation might show their role in social disorders. Objectivication 
consists in attributing an act more or less completely to the personality of the socius. 
The difficulty in the personality is rather a difficulty in the personality of the socius. 
Personal statements often show this difficulty in distinguishing between objective and 
subjective. James, Royce, and Baldwin have contributed to the notion of the develop- 
ment of the social personality. Sociological studies and psychiatry, through the work of 
Blondel, have adopted this conception in varying degrees. Social conduct has always a 
double character and is a mixture of the conduct of the subject and the conduct at- 
tributed by him to the socius. The psychological description admits a series of stages 
in the evolution of the personality, and each stage presents a special aspect of personal 
behavior in the subject and in the socius. In an important psychological operation called 
socialization, a part of the acts of the preceding stage are transformed to another level 
and take a social character. Progress in the evolution of the personality takes place 
when persons are better distinguished and are designated by their proper names. Never- 
theless, at first appearance of these distinctions confusion is marked, and the same act 
is attributed in language and belief to the subject who speaks and the socius. This 
primitive confusion has left its trace in a great number of feelings and conduct forms. 
Observations on psychotics, primitives, and infants confirm our analysis and show at 
the first appearance of thought this same confusion of subject and socius. As the child 
develops, this confusion gradually is broken down. The division between the subject 
and the socius cannot be affected completely until the total act exists in the mind of the 
the subject and the parts of the act take on a particular character in which a part is 
relegated to the subject and a part to the socius. Ideas, feelings, and intensions con- 
sidered intericr to the subject are transferred to the object considered as exterior. This 
process might be called social objectivication. Social acts are divided into three groups: 
imaginary and unreal actions, actions of the subject, and actions of the socius. Both 
subject and socius take at the time the form of the person. The socius cannot become a 
particular person without the subject becoming a corresponding and complementary 
person. Social actions imply always a collaboration and take place between several 
men. If one has the capacity to command, another must perform acts of obedience. 
This notion of personality capacity gives rise to another element, the social hierarchy. 
The master and subject complete themselves by the unequal importance attributed to 
such and such conduct in the whole of the social act.—Pierre Janet, Annales médico- 
psychologiques, XCV (1937), 149-200, 421-68. H. W. D. 


165. Public Assistance.—The problem of public assistance in relation to able- 
bodied unemployment is still unsolved. It was not really until 1929 that public as- 
sistance authorities really felt the pressure of large-scale unemployment. As a result 
of the 1909 Report two schemes were set in operation—a national labor exchange (1909) 
and a limited and experimental scheme of unemployment insurance (1911). By various 
stages the distinction between insurance and relief was established. Three agencies 
now (September, 1933) share the problem of providing for able-bodied unemployed: 
(1) The insurance system for those (about 1,000,000 in September, 1933) who have 
contributed and have not yet been unemployed long enough to be excluded from bene- 
fit. (2) Those who have never been within the insurance system—agricultural workers 
and those who have been in business for themselves—or who, having been within it, 
have lost their eligibility. These, perhaps 170,000-200,000 in number, are dealt with 
wholly by the local public assistance service. In between are those who have been 
within the insurance scheme and have some chance of being employed again (about 
1,000,000), who come within the scope of the scheme of transitional payments. These 
receive their benefit wholly at the cost of the national exchequer. Insurance is the best 
solution thus far for normal short-term unemployment, for noncontributory relief 
national funds must be used. Unemployables are entitled to maintenance on a standard 
which provides the elementary conditions of physical preservation or restoration. This 
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class may be defined easily, but able-bodied unemployed are more difficult to define. 
Any provision for unemployed will increase their number. 

Public acceptance of relief for the able-bodied unemployed is by no means unani- 
mous. In the part, dire need has been the accepted criterion for giving relief. At the 
other extreme are those who hold that it is not need satisfaction alone but the mainte- 
nance of a standard of living which must be aided. 

What must be sought is a service specially adapted to the situation of fit and willing 
unemployed workers, but yet conceived in terms of the relief of need. Administrative 
discretion can be exercised only by a body which is not subject to parliamentary inter- 
rogation and which has a measure of independence. The appropriate bodies are the 
local authorities. There is no way by which this matter can be taken out of politics. 
There is much to be said for a system which makes relief a concern of both local and 
national government rather than exclusively of either. Mere economy is a shortsighted 
attitude—H. J. W. Hetherington, Sociological Review (British), XXVI (January, 
1934), 1-21. (IIle.) H. D. D. 


166. Recent Theories of Exogamy.—The theories of Briffault, Seligman, Malinowski 
Freud, and Lord Raglan are reviewed. Briffault’s theories are rejected on the basis that 
his theory of a primitive stage of matriarchy is untenable. Seligman’s theory that 
sexual relations are antagonistic to authority is, Westermarck says, controverted by 
Ellis’ statement that it is usual for the female willingly to subjugate herself to the 
male in her love dreams. Malinowski’s adoption of the Freudian thesis that “‘there are 
no experiences in later life which would not stir up analogous memories from infancy” 
misinterprets Freud, who bases his explanation not on memory but on “the repressed 
infantile incest desire that becomes active at puberty.’”’ But this, Westermarck says, is 
“no reason to suppose that the temptation to incest with the mother is greater than 
with any other woman of her age.” 

The ultimate cause of all incest prohibitions is the feeling of aversion to sexual inter- 
course between persons who have been living closely together from the childhood of 
one or both. To say, as Seligman does, that because incest does take place between 
house-mates, there is, therefore, no validity to the propinquity aversion is overlooking 
the fact that there are exceptions to every rule. No explanation covers all cases.— 
Edward Westermarck, Sociological Review, XXVI (January, 1934), 22-40. (IIIa, IIa.) 
H. D, D. 


167. Prevision in Religion.—Early nineteenth-century sociology attempted to fore- 
tell the actual form and content of the religion of the future. In doing so, sociology 
transgressed its proper limits and aspired to create a system of ethics and a nontheo- 
logical substitute for religion. The sociologist cannot study any religion until he 
realizes that “religion is an autonomous activity which has its own independent prin- 
ciples and laws.” Religion is not simply a function of society nor can we identify social 
and religious categories, as Durkheim attempted to do. Religion is a factor in the 
social process. The other aspect of religion—the “trans-social one”—has to be taken 
into account, and here the sociologist is dependent on data furnished by theology. 

By applying such a sociological formula as the Geddess-LePlay formula of “place, 
work, and folk,” we find that the sociological form of a religion is determined by the 
way in which it supplies a religious sanction or consecration to place, to work, and to 
the social bond itself. But where religion transcends these categories (as it does in the 
experience of the mystic), the role of sociological prevision is almost negligible. 

Cultural unity is always closely associated with religious unity. A society that loses 
its religion loses inner cohesion. When the process of secularization is completed, social 
dissolution is consummated and the culture comes to an end. Our culture faces two 
alternatives: (a) decay and the reassertion of dormant traditional religious cultures 
of Asia and (}) the coming of a new religion or the revival of an old. A successful reli- 
gion is one that appeals not to the philosopher, sociologist, or politician but to the 
religious man.—Christopher Dawson, Sociological Review, XXVI (January, 1934), 
41-54. (IIId.) H. D. D. 


168. Social Class—a Preliminary Analysis.—Empirically there are three marks of 
class in British society: (1) hierarchical social stratification, (2) social recognition, and 
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(3) some permanence in the grouping. Social recognition implies admission to certain 
social relationships. A social class, then, is a group of persons with similar social 
chances. Experience, environment, and education along with “external” assets, skill, 
and knowledge (to a lesser degree, however) determine social recognition. Social class 
is concerned not merely with economic ends but with all ends of a person’s activity. 
It is bi-sexual. Its true unit is the family. 

In the last analysis social class is based on similarity of attitudes rather than on 
identity of interests. It is derivative from the whole social personality of the individual, 
and hence the individual has not been split up into the associative elements analyzed 
by Simmel. Each member of a class mirrors the total image of his class. The institu- 
tional rather than the “associational” nature of class should be stressed. 

Marx’s classes are marked by the importance of external contacts which are the 
sole cause of their existence. This analysis is marked by the “relative absence of such 
contacts and the relative self-sufficiency of the group for its own purposes.” The border 
line between Marx’s classes is defined in terms of functional interaction. This analysis 
defines the border line between classes by an attitude of comparison which recognizes 
qualitative differences—T. H. Marshall, Sociological Review, XXVI (January, 1934), 
55-76. (IIIc.) H. D. D. 


169. The Future of Judicial Institutions.—In England legal reform will come solely 
from the legal profession itself, since the lay public shows little concern for this problem. 
The following changes seem probable: (1) The establishment of a judicial profession 
will be slow because of the serious threat this would be to the prestige of the higher 
judges and the profound indifference of the English people toward equalitarian concep- 
tions. (2) The role of the lay “justice of the peace” will decline. (3) The civil jury will 
decline since the enlightened opinion of the bar is hostile to it. (4) England will probably 
adopt public prosecutions as in Scotland and America. (5) It may be that a public de- 
fender, responsible for the defense of the poor, will be appointed. (6) There will be a fur- 
ther socialization of the bar. (7) There will be a recognition of the importance of 
administrative justice—Sir Maurice Amos, Sociological Review, XXVI (January, 
1934), 77-83. (IIle.) H. D. D. 


170. The Psychological Background of Dictatorship.—Neither Freud’s hypothesis 
of the father image nor the instinct theory can explain the change from democracy 
to dictatorship. External changes, not inner nature of man, must be considered. The 
points to be considered in the study of dictatorship are (1) likeness of attitude toward 
dictator to that of deification; (2) the desire for power and for submission are satisfied 
by dictators; (3) the social situation in which dictator arises is one in which self-asser- 
tiveness is inhibited and the feeling of helplessness is paramount; (4) parent-child emo- 
tional relation is established; (5) self-identification with glory of the dictator; (6) satis- 
faction (vicariously) of power impulse; (7) gratification of masochistic and sadistic 
tendencies; (8) bere tndellil becomes a crowd emotion.—Diana Spearman, Sociological 
Review, XXVI (April, 1934), 158-74. (IIIe.) H. D. D. 


171. Physical Anthropology and Ignorance in Great Britain.—In contrast to Sweden, 
where much knowledge of the national racial constitution has been gathered, Britain 
is woefully behind. Anthropological surveys, of the order of Paul Broca’s in France, 
are just as necessary as social surveys.—G. M. Morant, Sociological Review, XXVI 
(April, 1934), 175-82. (IITb.) H. D. D. 


172. The Psychological Analysis of War.—There is no need for a special psychology 
—‘“the psychology of war.” Unless war brings into play unique mental mechanisms or 
behavior processes, it must be dealt with in much the same manner as any other series 
of data susceptible to psychological analysis. This article analyzes the instinctionist 
or hormic approach to war, outlines the social-psychological interpretation of the same 
problem, and attempts to estimate which of these two approaches is the more fruitful 
and the degree to which they supplement each other. 

War, though discontinuous, is an institution. Social attitudes toward war are 
shaped by members of these war groups. To investigate how this occurs, we need more 
knowledge of the psychology of political and economic élite groups. Peace, like war, 
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must become an institution with its loyalties and ideals—H. Goldhamer, Sociological 
Review, XXVI (July, 1934), 249-67. (IIIe.) H. D. D. 


173. The Political Consequences of Economic Planning.—For the masses planning 
means enriched production and hence greater consumption, while for other classes it 
means curtailed production and hence greater security for those in control of such 
production. But national planning always means public control, and this public control 
implies equality of treatment. Even fascist dictatorships need the support of the 
masses, and they must claim, and prove, that they are devoted to the needs of the 

ple, upon a socially democritic basis. Planning need not mean the dawn of a 

ureaucracy, but it must mean the twilight of parliamentarism. Laissez faire could be 
combined with freedom of international intercourse, but twentieth-century étatisme 
cannot allow such freedom. Either it will block international intercourse or it will itself 
organize it. Yet how can any one nation’s plan succeed unless it heeds the plans of 
other nations? Seif-sufficiency must lead to aggression (except in America and Russia). 
Under planning, then, economic decisions tend to become political decisions. There is 
a tendency to assume that the restraints and control which we now think needful for 
economic life will serve equally well the needs of political life—David Mitramy, 
Sociological Review, XXVI (October, 1934), 321-45. (IIIg.) H. D. D. 


174. Property and Courts of Justice.—The English concept of property has grown 
in common law rather than by legislative enactment. Property includes the whole of 
the material sources of the community and thus “any industrial worker who endeavours 
to create material wealth by the exercise of his energies, must, directly or indirectly, 
make terms with the proprietor of some interest in land.” —Edward Jenks, Sociological 
Review, XXVII (January, 1935), 56-74. (IIle.) B. O. 


175. The Individual and Society——From the psychoanalytic point of view most 
social institutions come into being as arrangements for giving expression to primary 
impulses by canalizing them, and also restrain and check the free expression of these 
primary impulses.—Ernest Jones, Sociological Review, XXVII (July, 1935), 245-63. 
(IIa.) B. O. 


176. Democracy and Capitalism in Max Weber’s Theory.—Max Weber made the 
last great attempt of German thinkers to replace the authoritarian state by Western 
democracy. Finding no proof for the possibility of democracy in the nature of men, he 
attempted to discover other foundations on which it could be built in a relatively late 
stage of capitalism such as Germany represented. He found instead no hope of demo- 
cratic reform because of such reasons as the lack of a spirit of opposition in the middle 
classes to the upper class and antagonism between the middle and the working class. 
The government acted to guard the middle class from the proletariat and thus stripped 
the middle class of its power. Out of this arose a strong bureaucracy which could be 
counterbalanced by a parliament save that parties themselves become bureaucratic. 
The rise of the leader contrasts to this. Weber sees the probable development as a 
democracy of leaders where such “‘democracy” is differentiated from dictatorship by 
the ability of the voter to replace one leader by another. Mass democracy develops 
inevitably in this direction. 

The crucial issue for a possibility of democracy in Germany lay in finding a common 
basis of interest between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. This Weber thought 
could be found in foreign policy. World-power for the nation is fundamentally common 
to both classes. Liberal principles are not applicable to international policy —Werner 
Falk, Sociological Review, XX VII (October, 1935), 373-93. (IIle.) B. O. 


177. Bias in Social Study.—Bias in social study is not a different problem from 
bias in all science. At present there is a spirit of defeatism before the problem of bias. 
If all thought is biased, none is valid. But, although all thought is to some extent 
biased, there is great difference in degree. Bias is used in several senses: ignorance of 
part of the evidence, undue weight to a part of the evidence which is most vivid to the 
thinker, and emotional preference for a particular view. These are different and should 
be precisely distinguished. Using the term in the third sense, to avoid bias we do not 
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attempt to give up all feeling but to make feelings as conscious as possible and prevent 
them from influencing opinion unless recognized and admitted. Developing attitudes 
of neutrality and suspicion of any single, simple principle of explanation will diminish 
the degree of bias. Judgments of fact always take place within frames of general 
assumptions which imply judgments of value, and those who claim to be purely sci- 
entific by avoiding value judgments are deceiving themselves. Likewise, judgments of 
value are never merely statements of personal feeling but involve statements of fact 
which can be proved right or wrong. ‘The choice is not between allowing judgments of 
value to intrude or keeping them out, but between recognizing the judgments of value 
we are making or assuming them without realizing it.”—G. C. Field, Sociological Re- 
view, XXVII (October, 1935), 394-407. (Ia.) B. O. 


178. The Possibilities of a Sociology of Art.—The task of a sociologist of art is “to 
attempt to discover the principles or laws which underlie the relations of types and 
variations in the arts with other social manifestations.” The field is divided into (1) 
the artist, (2) the art-object, and (3) the observer. There is much material available 
on all three of these aspects from the art-historian and the biographer.—A. C. Sewter, 
Sociological Review, XX VII (October, 1935), 441-53. (IIb.) B. O. 


179. Lombroso and His Place in Modern Criminology.—The theories of Lombroso 
have had much influence on modern criminology. He was chiefly instrumental in intro- 
ducing consideration of the personality of the criminal. European criminology with its 
emphasis on criminal type and stress on the internal factors of crime represents a 
gradual process of partial abandonment of Lombroso’s viewpoint. Herman Mann- 
heim, Sociological Review, XXVIII (January, 1936), 31-49. (Vb.) B. O. 


180. The Recruitment of the Nation’s Leaders.—The nineteenth century built up 
two systems of education on class lines not because the state was more undemocratic 
but because the family is the one social force which has always stood for inequality. 
Educational history is inclined to view these two systems as supplementing each other, 
but there are many gaps and weaknesses so that the poorer class is unequally repre- 
sented at the universities—E. L. Clarke, Sociological Review, XXVIII (July, 1936), 
246-66. (IIIc.) B. O. 


181. Social Surveys and Sociology.—There are several kinds or “‘schools” of social 
survey, represented by the methods of LePlay, DeTourville, Ratzel and Semple, Durk- 
heim, M. Mauss, Park, Thomas, Shaw, King, Petty, Eden, Booth, Rowntree, H. H. 
Mann, Bowley, and others. The social survey is essentially concerned with the relations 
between changes in the substratum of society and those in social attitudes and institu- 
tions. The danger of a social survey is that it isolates the institutions studied; its func- 
tion should be to show their co-operation.—A. F. Wells, Sociological Review, XXVIII 
(July, 1936), 274-94. (Ic.) B. O. 


182. National Socialism and the Family, Part IIl.— Husband and wife——National 
Socialism encompasses two contradictory viewpoints toward the position of women. 
On the one hand, there is instituted a patriarchal-authoritarian program and, on the 
other, there is training of efficient women soldiers. Parents and children Although 
affirming the right of parents to bring up their children, National Socialism in fact rears 
children in semimilitary youth organizations on authoritarian principles. This does 
not provide adequate education for a modern army where self-consciousness and 
initiative are necessary.—Alfred Meusel, Sociological Review, XXVIII (October, 1936), 
389-411. (IIIa.) B. O. 


183. Authority and the Family.—This article explains the nature and purpose of 
the Studien iiber Autoritét und Familie (“Forschungsberichte aus dem Institut fiir 
Sozialforschung” [Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936]). The book reports the uncom- 
pleted researches of the Institut fiir Sozialforschung. In the introductory essays 
Max Horkheimer writes on the problem in general, Erich Fromm presents an alliance 
between Freudian psychology and Marxian sociology, and Herbert Marcuse writes on 
the philosophy of authority. Interim reports on researches follow, and there are a 
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collection of sixteen special studies on a variety of subjects and surveys of recent 
eet. H. Marshall, Sociological Review, XXIX (January, 1937), 1-19. (IIIc.) 
B. O. 


184. State and Revolution in the Paris Commune, the Russian Revolution, and 
the Spanish Civil War.—‘‘Recent revolutions have clearly shown that there are ruling 
classes which do not derive their domination from economic privileges; on the contrary, 
they draw their economic privileges (though not necessarily of great extent) from the 
extra-economic position of domination which they occupy.” Revolution develops ac- 
cording to laws from mass revolt to terroristic bureaucratic dictatorship.—F. Borkenau, 
Sociological Review, XXIX (January, 1937), 41-75. (IIle.) B. O. 


185. Variability of the Sex-Ratio of Criminality.—Reports the sex-ratio of criminal- 
ity for the central and eastern voivodships of Poland for the years 1924-28. The gen- 
eral sex-ratio is 19.7 females per 100 males. Other breakdowns are reported by age 
groups, age and civil status groups, voivodships, rural-urban habitation, and religion. 
The sex factor is regarded as largely a function of other “concealed” factors.—L. 
Radzinowicz, Sociological Review, XXLX (January, 1937), 76-102. (Vb.) B. O. 


186. Nature and Nurture in Mental Development.—‘The [school] achievements of 
orphans are worse than of the children living with parents. The achievements of chil- 
dren depend to a considerable degree on the environment. Nature plays an essential 
part in the development of talents. 

“According to the sex of children there are differences in the reaction to a de- 
teriorated milieu.”—Sigismund Peller, Sociological Review, XXIX (January, 1937), 
103-8. (IIIf.) B. O. 


187. Maitland as a Sociologist.—In his analysis of trusts in the Middle Ages, Mait- 
land showed that the interest of the feudal landowner originally precipitated the law 
of trust but that ultimately the law came to serve vastly different and greater social 
interest, e.g., church and trades unions, and, because a law may serve interests almost 
the opposite of those of its origin, a law cannot be explained on the principle of class 
interest.—Ernest Barker, Sociological Review, XXIX (April, 1937), 121-35. (Ib.) B.O. 


188. The Social, Spiritual, and Cultural Elements of the Interhuman Life.—The 
social has been variously thought to be equivalent to the vital, the historical, the 
psychical, the spiritual, and the cultural, and sociology to be equivalent to political 
theory or ethics. The social must be differentiated from these other categories. Inter- 
personal relations from approach to avoidance constitute the data of sociology. These 
are occurrences between men in social space and not inward events of souls. On the 
other hand, the study of culture is that of man-thing relationships. This is likewise im- 
not properly sociology.—L. von Wiese, XXIX (April, 1937), 136-53. 

a.) B.O. 


189. Social Differentiation and Assimilation.—Neither assimilation nor differentia- 
tion is the only force at work in the human world. The number of universalized values 
which make up a human civilization are increasing while at the same time our respect 
for and enjoyment of the individual qualities which distinguish one personality from 
another is intensified. Race mixtures in all nations do not prevent national cultures 
which in turn restrain class differences. Interpenetrations of cultures are always at work. 
—C. Bouglé, Sociological Review, XXIX (April, 1937), 154-74. (Ia.) B. O. 


190. Economic Consequences and Problems.—Economic consequences and prob- 
lems of the altered trend of populations in the Western world include diminution of 
the opportunity for sound international investment. “The problems of redundant 
capacity and of a surplus of labour in particular industries are likely to be more frequent 
than they were in the nineteenth century, and the tendency to replace laissez faire by 
deliberate organization must be expected to develop increasing strength.”—H. D. 
Henderson, Sociological Review, XXIX (July, 1937), 258-71. (IIIg.) B. O. 
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191. Social Science and Social Philosophy in the Universities.—Social-sciences 
courses in universities are almost completely divorced from those in social philosophy. 
“The students of philosophy have seldom any detailed knowledge of social facts or even 
of the actual pina ews of moral codes; while the students of social science are given no 
training in ethical analysis. It is clear that under these circumstances the synthesis 
of social studies which is so urgently needed is not likely to be attained, and that great 
changes will have to be made in the teaching of both social science and social philosophy 
if the universities are to make the contribution they ought to make toward the rational 
ordering of society.”—Morris Ginsberg, Sociological Review, XXIX (October, 1937), 
321-30. (Id.) B. O. 


192. General Conceptions in the Study of the Press and Public Opinion.—Propa- 
ganda may with some accuracy be distinguished from other social influences particularly 
education as it is ideally conceived on the basis of the quality of the act of agreement. 
Under the term “public opinion” there should be distinguished such other expressions 
as permissable opinion, ruling opinion, and collective judgments of social groups. The 
essential process in the formation of ruling opinion is the occurrence of a series of over- 
lapping and interlocking intuitive judgments made by people in key positions, as to 
what the population would do in given eventualities. In using newspaper material for 
assessing public opinion subjective interpretation is inevitably demanded.—D. W. 
Harding, Sociological Review, XXIX (October, 1937), 370-90. (IIb.) B. O. 


193. The Social Structure of an English Country Town.—The town of Hertford, 
twenty miles from London, is described with respect to institutional organization, age 
groupings, neighborhood, social class, occupation, etc. It was found that “(1) a genera- 
tion ago Hertford might legitimately be studied as a social entity; this is hardly pos- 
sible today. (2) The decline of the personal, face-to-face groups such as the kindred, 
neighborhood, and age groups. (3) The shifting of the plane of community from direct 
and personal to the indirect and impersonal, from the local to the national. (4) The 
major factor in these changes is increasing mobility. (5) The result is greater oppor- 
tunity for individualization” with its consequent problems.—E. R. Roper Power, 
Sociological Review, XXIX (October, 1937), 391-413. (IVc.) B. O. 


194. Soziologische Studien zur Verstidterung der Prager Umgebung [Sociological 
Studies concerning the Urbanization of the Environs of Prague]. Edited by Zdenek 
Ullrich. Prague: Im Verlage der Revue Soziologie und soziale Probleme, 1938. Pp. 
vii+335. Ké. 95.—A group of Czech sociologists, gathered around KrAl’s Sociological 
Institute in the Charles University of Prague, presents here a summary of its researches 
into the ecology of ten communities on the northeastern margin of Prague, inquiring 
into the social changes promoted by the influence of the capital. A geographical and his- 
torical introduction (by R. Turéin, E. Dellin, and E. Hauner) is followed by studies of 
the morphological evolution of the communities and of their inhabitants (Z. Ullrich). 
These settlements are good examples of the sociological law of “urbanization and suck- 
ing in” shown in the sudden growth of large peasant holdings, while the smaller holdings 
had already changed into workers’ houses. The newly formed suburbs are joined un- 
organically to the original settlement formerly interested only in agriculture. The proc- 
ess of urbanization, characterized by sudden influxes of population, reflects itself also 
in the structure of the population: a small majority of women tends to be supplanted by 
a male majority, and age groups between twenty-five and thirty-five, as well as younger 
marriage couples, strongly predominate. While the center of the capital is dominated 
by younger and unmarried individuals, the peripheries are controlled by the couples at 
the beginning of their married life. With the invasion of the people of the capital comes 
also the growing intensity of the daily commutation cycle. The next two studies are 
devoted to occupations (Z. Ullrich) and agriculture (E. Dellin). Industrial employment is 
the first bearer of urbanization and has the most far-reaching geographical influence, 
while merchants, public servants, and transportation workers tend to settle nearer the 
capital. Agriculture changes its structure in terms of the concentration of the agrarian 
holdings; smaller properties cease to be profitable and the larger ones survive the longest. 
The latter begin to specialize, rationalize, and replace the traditional forms of produc- 
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tion by “capitalist methods.” This process forces them to hire the workers from the 
more distant regions. Urbanization is speeding up the dissolution of traditional morals 
and of religion (O. Machotka and Z. Ullrich). In politics (Jan Mertl) the communities 
away from the capital tend to be interested in local issues and to be influenced by person- 
al political agitation, while the settlements nearer the city prefer impersonal and ideo- 
logical issues. It appears that the city types of entertainments are becoming more con- 
servative and more personalized in the suburbs. 


The editor deals, in his conclusion, with the four phases of the urbanization process: 
(1) the phase of influence, (2) the phase of the coming urbanization, (3) the phase of in- 
vasion, and (4) the phase of integration. For him, the communities studied are only 
transitory types, alienated in their social relations, characterized by culture lag. 

This research financed by a grant of the Rockefeller Foundation indicates that the 
Czech sociology has “‘come of age.” —(IVc.) J. S. R. 


195. Zajmy velkoméstkfch detf [The Interests of the Children of Large Cities].— 
A study of the interests of 246 children from the ages of eleven to sixteen, pupils of the 
upper elementary schools of Prague, shows that they are more interested in movies 
and sports than those of smaller cities —Jan Souéek Sociologie a socidlni problémy, VI 
(1938), 31-38. (IId.) J. S. R. 


196. Monismus—nAbozenstvi vzdélancu |Monism as Religion of the Intelligentsia].— 
Monism of pre-war Germany, a typical movement of the intellectual middle class, en- 
deavored to enlighten the people and to divulge truth. This implied the assumption 
that knowledge of the truth increases the people’s welfare and that the people are capa- 
ble of making good use of the truth. The proponents of monism were scientists forming 
an intellectual élite, fighting against theologians and metaphysicians supporting the old 
order. The philosophy of monism was founded upon a synthesis of the doctrine of the 
ideological evolutionism of Comte with the biological evolutionism of Lamarck, Dar- 
win, and Haeckel. History was viewed as a process of world-redemption by science and 
scientific organization.—Otto F. Goltz Sociologie a socidlni problémy, VI (1938), 39- 
45. (IlIc.) J. S.R. 


197. Masaryk sociolog [Masaryk as Sociologist]—Masaryk belongs to the genera- 
tion of outstanding sociologists of the last two decades of the nineteenth century (L. F. 
Ward, Giddings, Small, Fouillée, Tarde, Durkheim, De Greef, Ténnies, L. Stein, Sim- 
mel, Karejev, De Roberty, Gumplowicz), who emphasized that sociology could become 
an independent science. Masaryk’s theory was based on that of Comte. During the 
twentieth century Masaryk was interested in practical sociology. Humanity and de- 
mocracy remained the main problems of his thinking. In social dynamics he was greatly 
interested in the questions of the evolution of society and of progress and accepted a 
formula of evolution from myth toward science and from theocracy to democracy.— 
Josef Kral, Sociologie a socidlni problémy, VI (1938), 1-18. (Ib.) J. S.R. 
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“Types of Power and Status” represents a 
conceptual framework which is being employed 
in the analysis which the authors have in prep- 
aration of the relationships between power and 
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and interaction of races in Hawaii. The paper, 
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for the study of race relations, is a continua- 
tion of the research which Andrew W. Lind, 
sociologist, University of Hawaii, has reported 
in his book, An Island Community. 
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“The insularity and the smallness of the 
area have made it possible to view this 
human experiment in its various aspects 
almost under controlled laboratory con- 
ditions. Because of this, the various 
factors in the situation could be isolated 
and observed with a degree of accuracy 
that is higher than usual in studies of 
larger populations. The author has ap- 
plied the tools of human ecology to this 
mid-ocean sample and has shown how 
attitudes of racial groups toward one 
another are revealed through spatial 
relations. .... It is readable, interesting, 
and revealing.” —The Annals. 


“The author of this ecological study of 
Hawaiian racial succession focuses his 
attention primarily upon the role which 
land uses have played in bringing several 
racial stocks together, and the develop- 
ment of biological competition which 
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study merits a careful examination by 
all students of sociology and anthro- 
pology.”—Rural Sociology 
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34,864 cases of mental disorder ad- 
mitted to state hospitals and private 
sanitariums during a 13-year period 
constitute the basic data for this eco- 
logical study which shows certain 
distinct relationships between types 
of mental disorders and types of 
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are studied for the first time by the method 
which has added to our knowledge of other 
forms of social pathology, such as juvenile 
delinquency and crime. Major emphasis has 
been placed on the study of schizophrenic 
psychosis. 


Ecological and statistical data pre- 
sented in a series of 37 maps and 96 
tables show the differential distribu- 
tion of the types of mental disorder— 
schizophrenia, manic depressive psy- 
chosis, general paralysis, and alcoholic 
psychosis. 
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